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HE report of the Senate Committee which in- 
vestigated the situation in Haiti is calm and 
dispassionate; it does credit to the keenness of 
observation and fairness of judgment of the in- 
vestigators. It does not blink the fact that during 
the occupation some acts of cruelty and oppression 
were perpetrated, not to be excused or condoned, 
but it very properly denounces the stories of 
wholesale violence, injustice, and tyranny that 
have been so widely circulated by sentimentalists 
and interested parties. Everyone who stops to 
think must realize that under the chaotic condi- 
tions of revolution and brigandage that existed in 
Haiti a certain number of such acts were bound 
to take place. But no sane American could believe 
so ill of his country and its traditions as to credit 
the scandalous tales of violence and oppression 
which have been spread broadcast. The report 
makes clear not only that the original occupation 
was justified by the conditions prevailing, but that 
it has since abundantly justified itself by bringing 
about in Haiti a state of peace and well-being such 
as has not been known for generations. It effec- 
tively puts to rest the slander that the occupation 
was undertaken, or the successive arrangements 
concerning the debt were made, in the interests of 
any group of bankers. The administration was not 
without its faults, due in part to frequent changes 
of officials and in part to errors of judgment as to 
methods, but on the whole the record is one of which 
the American people may be proud. Immediate 
withdrawal from Haiti is not recommended, but the 
hope is held out that with good administration and 
enlightened guidance the people of the island may 


be put in the way of running their own affairs in 
a manner that will bring well-being and prosperity 
to one of nature’s gardens which has long been 
given over to noxious weeds. 


WO things were evident at the opening of the 
conference on ations with Russia at The 
Hague. The first w: . chat Mr. Lloyd George seems 
to have lost interest and to have justified our 
earlier estimate oi his changed position. In the 
interval between Cannes and Genoa his eyes were 
opened somewhat to the futility of the Bolshevik 
proposals and the dangers of the Stinnes plans. 
Since Genoa the eye-opening process has evidently 
continued, for he now seems content to let the 
Bolsheviks complete the exposure which was be- 
gun in Chicherin’s note of May 11. The second 
thing to’ be noted is that Lenin’s illness has pre- 
cipitated a serious crisis in the Soviet Government. 
Lenin was the brains of the organization. He not 
only had the cleverness to make the rapid opportun- 
ist shifts required to avert each threatened collapse, 
but he enjoyed sufficient confidence to make these 
shifts possible. In his absence the Soviet leaders 
are split into several rival camps on the question of 
the policy to be followed to save themselves from 
destruction. Authentic information is lacking, but 
the more radical Communist wing seems to be in 
the ascendant. At all events, Chicherin, Krasin, 
Rakovsky, and other Soviet leaders find it neces- 
sary to remain at Moscow to guard their political 
fences, while Litvinov at The Hague demands enor- 
mous credits and acknowledges that he is not 
clothed with any real authority. There is reason 
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to believe, therefore, that momentous changes are 
impending at Moscow. 


HE British Home Secretary told the Commons 

in the course of the great debate on the Irish 
situation, on June 26, that he had no evidence that 
the murderers of Sir Henry Wilson had any 
connection with Ireland. The world, including 
Ireland, had assumed that the murderers were of 
Irish birth or connections, and that they were 
actuated by hatred of Sir Henry because he was to 
them the sternest advocate of the strong-arm 
policy in British dealing with South Ireland. The 
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Democracy Tempered by Assassination. 


only other explanation we have seen is that the 
murderers are ex-soldiers turned fanatic pacifists, 
and that they wreaked their holy zeal on Sir Henry 
as the most obvious champion'of military force. 
Fantastic, to be sure, but not incredible. Which- 
ever explanation may be correct, the natural or 
the fantastic one, Sir Henry is presented as a 
victim of his views as to the correct way of deal- 
ing with South Ireland. He was a loyal subject, 
and loathed disloyalty; he was an Ulsterman born, 
and loved Ulster; he was a very knightly soldier, 
and hated treachery and ambuscades and every 
kind of dirty work. And, having been thirty-eight 
years a soldier, a soldier every one of his 76 inches, 
he saw only one way of dealing with the “dissident” 
breed, the Rory O’Connor crew—the way of the 
“strong arm.” Well, whatever may be thought of 
his ideas, his motives were always those of a most 
gallant soldier. And not gallant only. For he 
was one of the very ablest soldiers of the Great 
War. He had in a higher degree, perhaps, than 
any other officer of the war, except Foch, the 
gift of military imagination. He could divine the 
enemy’s plans before their execution had danger- 
ously proceeded. One exhibition by Sir Henry of 
this gift is among the classics of war. 


N a recent resolution the Women’s National 
Republican Club began an aggressive move- 
ment from which the women of that party are 
not likely to recede. The text of the resolution 
follows: 


The Board of Governors of the Women’s National Re- 
publican Club, Ine., desire to record, and publicly to express, 
their sense of the great importance of the right choice of 
Republican nominees for election to the United States Senate 
and House of Representatives throughout the country in 
November next. 

The present situation makes it plain that the Republican 
Party must be represented in the Senate and in the House 
by men of high character and intelligence who are faithful 


to the fundamental principles of the Constitution and to 
the tenets of the Republican Party, and who will give their 
loyal support and co-operation to the chosen leaders of that 
party. 

It will not be sufficient to elect or to re-elect men who, 
however excellent in other posts, fall short of ‘the standards 
of capacity and high principle that may properly be de- 
manded of a United States Senator or Congressman. Mere 
opportunistic party regularity or success in dispensing 
political patronage are not adequate qualifications at this 
critical time in the history of the country. 

We call upon the Republicans throughout tke country to 
see to it that the party nominees for both Houses of Con- 
gress be of the highest standard in respect of character, 
intelligence, and capacity for faithful public service. 


This is in line with the policy urged by The 
Independent. In itself the resolution presents a 
modest enough proposal; it merely says, “Permit 
us to vote for the best.” But many a state dynasty 
may fall before that demand is fully met. Local 
party leaders are a much-abused race. As a mat- 
ter of fact their sagacity has more than once been 
the saving factor in a difficult situation. Under 
our polity, local party leadership is the most 
natural recruiting ground for statesmen. The 
situation pointed out, rather than created by the 
resolution quoted, is the local party leader’s great 
opportunity, because it is in the selection of can- 
didates that his influence is the most potent. In 
the character of his performance of this task he 
may become something more than a cog in a ma- 
chine—may become a factor in giving a truly rep- 
resentative character to our Government. 


HERE is another phase of the matter. Party 
organizations cannot operate without funds. 

If the demand which the women have voiced is 
adequately to be met, money must be available for 
party purposes, not on the basis of a quid pro quo, 
but on the justifiable assumption that a low-grade 
Congress is an expense that the business of the 
country cannot afford. Our business men must 
come to realize that these larger considerations 
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Honi soit qui mal y “pants.” 


affect them much more vitally, and nearly, than 
apparently more immediate and tangible details. 
But whatever may be the method of reaching the 
desired end, a demand has been indicated that will 
surely create its supply. The real leaders of a 
not distant tomorrow will be those who see the 
point. The State that shall most improve the 
quality of its representatives at Washington will 
assert the commanding influence in the next Con- 
gress. 


HE outlook for peace in China is better than 
it has been for many a day. The victorious 
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Wu Pei-fu has given no evidence of insincerity in 
his programme for a united China and the support 
which he is everywhere receiving encourages one 
to hope that he will be successful in eliminating 
the independent Tuchuns, who are the curse of 
China and the chief obstacle to internal peace. 
Most significant is the fall of the professional revo- 
lutionist Sun Yat-sen. This leader of the so-called 
Republic of South China had achieved considerable 
success in persuading numerous American writers 
that his was the truly progressive organization. 


Every real student of China realizes that the age- 


long and well-crystallized traditions of the Chinese 
people did not permit the ready acceptance of 
Western political ideas or machinery, and that any 
political system to be successful must be consonant 
with these traditions. The hope of China lies not 
in the imitation of occidental institutions, but in 
removing from Chinese institutions, and especially 
those of local autonomous government, the ob- 
stacles presented by independent military agencies, 
brigandage, and excessive graft and corruption. 


T has always been our belief that the entrance 
of women into political life will be beneficial 

in proportion to the active interest of those who 
conform to the best type of American womanhood. 
When such women do come forward in the service 
of their country, they are entitled to protection 
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from the kind of small-politician badgering that 
has kept even many strong men out of public life. 
These remarks are prompted by an attempt on 
the part of the United States Deputy Commis- 
sioner Frank H. Harrison to discredit Mrs. Arthur 
L. Livermore, whom President . Harding wisely 
appointed a member of the United States Commis- 
sion to the Brazilian Centennial celebration. In 
her various public addresses in behalf of the Ex- 
position Mrs. Livermore has done much to awaken 
interest in the project; she has the confidence of 
a large body of American women, who are en- 
tirely satisfied to have her represent them in this 























important function. And Mr. Harrison’s effort 
to involve her in petty politics is not only an ungal- 
lant performance; it is a deliberate attempt to 
injure the prestige cf a commission which has a 
splendid opportunity to promote international 
goodwill. We trust that the President, whose 
kindliness and generosity have often been imposed 
upon, will use this occasion to put a sharp check 
on the practice. 


A Magnificent Opportunity 


better reputation? It is receiving little 

but blame these days even in Repub- 
lican ranks. Its record is one which has provoked 
widespread irritation. There is no getting away 
from this fact. 

Yet in order to be fair a critic should take sev- 
eral things into account. In the first place there 
is the initial difficulty which this Congress in- 
herited. We attempted to sketch it in our last 
issue. It consisted in the impossibility to live up 
to the world’s great expectations. Here was Amer- 
ica, for practical purposes all-powerful, counted 
upon by the other nations to lead in the labor of 
removing the prevailing chaos. This was a tre- 
mendous responsibility, and it is not surprising 
that neither the President nor Congress has fully 
lived up to it. 

The Washington Conference brought a thrilling 
response, and was indeed a magnificent achieve- 
ment. Yet even here no one could fail to see the 
bitter disappointment experienced by many when 
the Conference settled down to the necessary 
work of adjustments. There evidently existed at 
the time a large body of sentiment in favor of 
dispatching the world’s business by magic. This 


\ K here might Congress have done to earn a 


sentiment had been growing for several years. It 
started with the more sentimental humanitarians 
who thought that social and economic evils could 
be satisfactorily handled en masse. It left largely 
out.of account the responsibility of the individual, 
especially the individual in humble circumstances, 
and trusted that the machinery of committees and 
commissions would smooth out all difficulties. We 
saw the same confiding spirit when Mr. Wilson 
proposed that the League of Nations should be 
bound up with the Treaty of Versailles. The plan 
was indeed seductive, for it was one’ which per- 
sons of even shallow intelligence could easily 
visualize. Furnished with the broad outline, it 
was simple to imagine a huge political mechanism 
working automatically in the interest of all na- 
tions, and the supposition that it would do away 
with selfishness added a supernatural glory to the 
picture. 

In a word, nations have been under the spell 
of the experiment of committees and commissions 
and other large mechanisms which the business 
world has more and more tried and found wanting. 
So when Secretary Hughes sketched his bold plan 
at the Washington Conference, many persons fool- 
ishly supposed that this was the beginning of a 
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programme which would develop much larger pro- 
portions. If our entrance into the League of 
Nations was not to be, here, at any rate, would 
soon be set in motion a scheme whose momentum 
would of itself work wonders. . 

Although disillusion followed, the craving went 
on. To satisfy it the present Congress would have 
had to make an extraordinary record indeed. Solid 
business men are not altogether free from it. Ask 
them to lay out a programme for Congress and 
you get nothing very definite. They are grumbling 
about taxation, the bonus, the tariff. But just how 
Congress should have dealt with these questions 
they are usually at a loss to explain. Their faces 
brighten somewhat when they are reminded of the 
commendable work on the budget system. 

Now, although the present Congress would have 
found it most difficult, whatever it did, to live up 
to expectations, especially when handling domestic 
affairs, there was one course, which, if followed, 
would have brought a thrill of approval com- 
parable to that excited by the opening of the 
Washington Conference. If it had been wise, the 
party in power would have said, in effect: “This 
is not a favorable time for revising the tariff. 
While, as Republicans, we believe in the principle 
of a tariff for protection, present conditions re- 
quire that new schedules shall wait until the return 
of some sort of stability throughout the world. 
The most that we will do at present is to appoint 
a commission to study the question. Now that 
America is a creditor nation, not only would it be 
the height of folly to raise a wall against imports, 
but such a stand would be sure to be misinter- 
preted as rank selfishness. It would be most un- 
fortunate if this impression should be created so 
soon after America’s refusal to enter the League 
was mistakenly set down as a desire for isolation 
at all costs.” The effect of such an attitude on the 
part of Republican leaders would have been elec- 
tric; and the position taken would have been wise 
from every point of view. 

Something in the highest degree creditable must 
still be accomplished by Congress to help the fall 
elections. It was perhaps natural that the tax 
legislation should have been bungled, considering 
the fact that in such matters the interests of the 
various portions of the country always bring 
about a conflict. It was natural, too, in view of 
their unfortunate economic situation, that the 
farmers should have combined for selfish advan- 
tage. Less excusable is the politics which is play- 
ing around the bonus. These things may be for- 
gotten if the Administration can point to one 
splendid achievement in both international and 
domestic affairs. The Washington Conference 
measures up to the standard on the international 
side. The policy which we have suggested with 
reference to the tariff would make the necessary 
addition. 
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The opportunity, Mr. President, has not yet been 
lost. The Fordney-McCumber Bill satisfies no one, 
so far as we can see. Why not call a conference 
of your lieutenants and impress upon them the 
wisdom of postponing the tariff until another ses- 
sion and of stating frankly that the study which 
Congress has been able to give to the various 
schedules is inconclusive? And why not boldly 
say that, under the circumstances, you are unwill- 
ing to add to the world’s confusion by permitting 
the belief to spread that the present tariff plans 
are only another proof of American selfishness? 


The Thorns on the Cactus 


OLDERS of Mexican bonds are no doubt 
H somewhat encouraged by the announcement 
that, as a result of the recent conference 
between Mr. de la Huerta, representing the Mex- 
ican Government, and a group of American bank- 
ers headed by Mr. Lamont, an agreement has been 
reached whereby a certain amount of the Mexican 
revenues, stated to be $25,000,000, is to be set 
aside annually for the service of the debt. With 
this it is proposed to meet the interest, which has 
been defaulted for a number of years. A consid- 
erable portion of the new oil export taxes is to be 
allotted specifically to this. Among the provisions, 
as reported, is one that the national railways 
of Mexico, which were being run by the Govern- 
ment at a loss, shall be restored to private man- 
agement, a course which might save them frem 
utter ruin. We are not, however, inclined to share 
in the optimism concerning the outcome of the 
arrangement and of affairs in Mexico generally. 
It still remains to be seen whether de la Huerta, on 
his return to Mexico, can secure ratification of the 
agreement, and furthermore, if ratified, whether 
it will be carried out. On both points there is 
plenty of room for doubt. 

The actual situation in Mexico seems well-nigh 
hopeless. Successive revolutions, each achieving 
power through appeals to the mob, and each suc- 
cessively to lower and more vicious elements, have 
pretty well denuded the country of decent and able 
people. The present Government won out on a 
radical programme similar in many respects to 
that of the Bolsheviki in Russia. As in that un- 
happy land, it has brought about a general de- 
struction of industry and has wrought havoc with 
agriculture. It depends entirely on the army to 
maintain its rule and to quell continual insurrec- 
tions; and the army is held together by a common 
interest in plunder and graft. In one respect 
this régime is more fortunate than its prototype 
in Russia—it has within its corral a goose that lays 
golden eggs. 

This goose is the foreign oil interests. From 
these foreign oil producers, from the various taxes 
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and exactions laid upon them, the Mexican Govern- 
ment obtains approximately four-fifths of its total 
revenue. If all these millions were devoted to the 
betterment of the country, there would be no cause 
for complaint. The oil men are harvesting re- 
sources which the Mexicans themselves would 
never use and at the same time are bringing pros- 
perity and advancement to the sections in which 
they operate—the only sections thus favored. But 
out of the total revenues of the country, amount- 
ing to about $150,000,000, one-half is devoted to 
the current expenses of the army. And this is 
not all. Examing the situation more closely, we 
find that the pay of the common soldiers is in ar- 
rears. In other words, the lion’s share goes into 
the pockets of the grafting generals. Yet such is 
their rapacity, and so rapid is the deterioration of 
the productive forces of the country, that they 
must seek to make fresh exactions, even at the risk 
of killing the bountiful goose. 

But why, it may be asked, if they are hard up 
for money, should they enter into an agreement to 
make annual payments amounting to $25,000,000 
on their debts? Is it to rehabilitate themseives in 
the good opinion of the world? Is it to lay a foun- 
dation of confidence pfeparatory to seeking a fresh 
loan? Hardly. Their main purpose is to secure 
recognition, because recognition, official and un- 
conditional, would legalize all manner of confisca- 
tions under Article 27 and other articles of the 
Constitution and enable them to hold up and rob 
or blackmail every foreign property-holder in 
Mexico. The fact is that the radicals have been 
filling them with the same legends about ‘Wall 
Street” that have been so industriously circulated 
in some of our Western States. They have come 
to have the idea that Wall Street dominates the 
Government at Washington and that if they pla- 
cate the bankers by agreeing to pay their debts, 
the bankers in turn will order Mr. Harding to 
grant them recognition. 

Few stones have been left unturned to secure 


this recognition. A very active campaign of prop-. 


aganda has been carried on at large expense. For 
example, we recall how some two years ago an 
American journalist, not entirely unknown, came 
into our office and proposed to write for us for a 
modest remuneration a series of articles on Mex- 
ico. We declined, for we had doubts as to his fair- 
ness and good faith. A prominent “liberal” jour- 
nal, however, accepted and published a series of 
articles by him in which he painted in bright colors 
the achievements of Obregon in bringing peace 
and prosperity to Mexico and advocated immedi- 
ate recognition. 

The bankers’ agreement will not save Mexico. 
Recognition will not save Mexico. Only a return 
to sane methods of business and accepted stand- 
ards of conduct and a cleansing of the Augean 
stables of graft can rescue her from her present 
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desperate condition, and there is as yet no indica- 
tion that any man or group of men is ready or able 
to undertake the task. In view of the real situa- 
tion in Mexico, a situation which may be observed 
by any intelligent man who takes the trouble to 
examine it, the comment of the Nation on the 
bankers’ agreement and explanation of Mexico’s 
troubles is interesting. Could anything be more 
deliciously humorous than the following: “Indeed 
there can be no immediate settlement of Mexico’s 
difficulties. Fundamentally these are due to the 
fact that Mexico has a popular government, re- 
sponsive to the needs and aspirations of her work- 
ing people, and that she lives in a profit-seeking, 
capital-driven world. She has enormous natural 
resources; obviously a government which wishes 
the easy profits from them to go to improve the 
condition of the people must continuously contend 
against the forces which seek to exploit them for 
private profit and private profit alone.” ” 


The North Dakota Primaries 


O say that the result of the North Dakota pri- 
T maries is not surprising is insufficient: no 
possible result would have been surprising. 
Offhand interpretations of the North Dakota sit- 
uation by Eastern journals are about as valuable 
as a Hudson River pilot’s description of the cur- 
rents of the Mississippi. One widely read daily 
in New York says that “the result was probably 
due to the farmer vote.” Inasmuch as the popula- 
tion of the State is 85 per cent. agricultural, it 
“probably” was. The real question is, “What is 
the farmer after?” That would be more easily 
answered if the farmer himself knew. 

It looks as though the Dakota farmer “got” 
Porter J. McCumber because of a deadly suspicion 
that he was on speaking terms with those terrible 
forces in the decadent East that are supposed to 
be intent on destroying the independence of the 
Western farmer in order that he may be forced 
to borrow money of the money kings on their own 
terms. Mr. Lynn J. Frazier, the Non-Partisan 
nominee, made his canvass partly on the ground 
that the State bank of North Dakota had refused 
loans to farmers who were then “forced to borrow” 
of the agents of “Eastern loan sharks.” That, at 
least, was one current out of many. 

As to the relation of the vote to Republican 
politics, it is too tenuous for distant observation. 
The fairest thing to say on this point is that, in 
relation to the issues discussed in national politics 
generally, the results of the North Dakota pri- 
maries mean—nothing. Or rather, nothing and 
everything—that, in brief, these issues are not 
their issue. 

Let us recite a few facts. They are interesting. 
Thirty or forty years ago Alexander McKenzie, 
one of the ablest political organizers that this 
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country has known, formed the Dakota farmers 
into a solid Republican bloc. McKenzie’s death 
took place during the present primary campaign. 
McKenzie “made” almost everyone who is anyone 
in North Dakota politics. Frazier, as well as Mc- 
Cumber, was. brought out by McKenzie. When 
the Non-Partisan League began its operations, its 
promoters well understood that there was no use 
in opposing the McKenzie organization outright. 
All Non-Partisan League nominations were made 
as “Republican” nominations. Senator Edwin F. 
Ladd, McCumber’s colleague in the U. S. Senate, 
is a Non-Partisan League nominee. He has, in 
general, supported the Administration. McCum- 
ber himself was supposedly friendly to the League. 
When the League gained possession of the State 
Government, there began to develop a strong anti- 
League Republicanism. Life since then has not 
been a rosy path for politicians in North Dakota. 
Most of them have had about the same kind of at- 
titude toward the League with which here in the 
East we are familiar as the attitude of politicians 
toward the wet or dry issue. McCumber was said 
to be both League and anti-League. At any rate 
he did not satisfy the anti-League Republicans that 
he was helping them in their State fight against 
League control of the State Government. Neither 
did he satisfy the League that his sole interest was 
that of the dirt farmer. 

Here was a chance for the League organizers to 
stage a come-back after their disastrous defeat in 
the recall of Governor Frazier. They proceeded to 
take advantage of the situation, and, it must be 
admitted, with great skill. A. C.. Townley, the 
organizer of the League, early covered the State 
with the good news of a chance to come back. He 
re-established the precinct organizations which 
were such a source of power to the League in its 
earlier days. The League did another clever thing. 
For the first time they nominated a full slate of 
Democratic Leaguers. Anti-League Democrats had 
heretofore voted the Republican Anti-League 
ticket. Now they had an Anti-League fight of 
their own on their hands and deserted the Repub- 
lican primaries, increasing the pro-League ratio 
within that party. 

Although the present purpose of the Non-Parti- 
san League does not go beyond regaining control 
of the State Government, its managers concen- 
trated their strength on the fight against McCum- 
ber as the most feasible first step. The true signi- 
ficance of the result of the primary appears to be 
that the conditions which made the organization of 
the Non-Partisan League possible still exist in 
North Dakota, and that the State has a new fight 
before it on that issue. Nevertheless, where the 
issue was clearly League or anti-League, the 
League was not strong enough to win out. 

Lynn J. Frazier has announced that if he is 
elected he will align himself with the progressive 
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Republicans and with the “Agricultural Farm 
Bloc.” 

The situation created in the Senate by the pros- 
pective removal of Senator McCumber from the 
Chairmanship of the Senate Finance Committee, 
and the possibility, in the event of Senator Smoot, 


the next ranking member of the Committee, pre- 


ferring another chairmanship, that Senator La 
Follette may become Chairman of that important 
Committee, under the operation of the seniority 
rules, is the most immediately important result, 
nationally considered, of the North Dakota pri- 
maries. If a question should arise of a change in 
the Senate rules as to seniority, it is to be hoped 
that it may develop in such a manner as to make 
a settlement possible without regard to party 
expediency. 


Persuading the Coal Miners 


N considering the news reports from the Presi- 
I dent’s conference on the coal crisis it is worth 
while to recall how the trouble began. The 
adjourned convention of the miners, in February, 
nearly two months before the then existing con- 
tract expired, instructed their leaders to insist 
upon a wage for unskilled labor of $1.25 an hour 
for the first six hours of each day, and of $1.8714 
for each additional hour; to refuse to consider in 
conference with the operators any abatement of 
this wage demand; and to call a strike on April 1 
if the operators refused this basis for a renewal 
of the wage contracts. It was evident to the whole 
country, in spite of the smoke screen raised by 
sympathizers with the miners, that these demands 
were utterly unreasonable in view of the prevailing 
economic conditions, both within and outside of the 
soft coal industry, and that the operators could not 
grant them and continue to do business. 

The cessation of coal mining since April 1 
has been solely the act of workers whose leaders 
had led them into impossible demands, and who 
were neither brave enough nor unselfish enough to 
keep their followers out of a struggle that was 
certain to bring them defeat. 

In commenting on the prospects of the Miners’ 
Union, before the strike was called, we said that 
the Union had virtually lost the strike in advance 
by their failure to unionize the non-union fields 
competing with the Central Field. Events seem 
to us to have justified that judgment. The out- 
standing feature of the strike has been the steady 
and large expansion of the non-union coal produc- 
tion, which has now risen to five-eighths of the 
country’s normal consumption. In another six 
months, but for the obstacle of the coming winter, 
this continued expansion would have practically 
taken care of the whole country. Union men have 
swarmed into non-union mines, and the industry 
has suffered another addition to the over-expan- 
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sion of productive capacity which is its chief 
burden. 

The unwise leaders of the mine workers, who 
last October refused the President’s request that 
they confer with the operators in order to fore- 
stall a strike, show by their ready acceptance 
of the present invitation ‘that they realize how 
strongly events are now moving against them. 
They are conscious of the deep popular reaction 
to the brutal murders at Herrin. They have no 
doubt been told that the Government will not per- 
mit them much longer to prevent, as they now 
prevent, the mining of coal needed by the country. 
They are on the defensive towards public senti- 
ment, towards the Government’s duty to the public, 
and in relation to the free production that is in- 
creasingly limiting their monopoly. The people of 
this country will not indefinitely endure the exac- 
tions of a labor monopoly directed by selfish offi- 
cials. It is time for a change in coal. 


Defying the Lightning 


HE railroad crisis precipitated by last week’s 
T orders for a strike of the shop crafts is the 
climax of a long course of labor leadership 
which was defiant both of economic necessity and 
of the plain determination of Government and 
people. The rise in importance of the Railway 
Employees Department of the Federation of Labor, 
from the time when a politically complaisant Di- 
rector-General practically forced all the men of a 
dozen or so railroad occupations into the unions, 
was as spectacular as it was economically unsound. 
Through the National Adjustment Boards the Rail- 
way Employees Department secured “interpreta- 
tions” of their working agreements with the roads 
that were a travesty on fairness and common- 
sense. In the last months of Government control 
of the roads, Mr. Jewell extorted from the Rail- 
road Administration the National Agreements. 
When Congress was considering the Transporta- 
tion Act, Mr. Jewell and his associates tried and 
failed to secure continuance of the National Boards. 
Congress refused to continue them, with the plain 
intention that wage negotiations should go back 
to the roads and their workers for final determina- 
tion in conference if possible. : 

Mr. Jewell and his executive committee in Chi- 
cago set out to defeat the intention of Congress. 
Their local chairmen on the different roads, under 
Jewell’s orders, demanded renewal of the National 
Agreements and of the National Boards, though 
the agreements covering both features came to a 
legal end with the return of the roads to private 
control. They carried a multitude of petty dis- 
agreements to the Labor Board, and nearly suc- 
ceeded in persuading that body to try forcing the 
National Boards upon the roads. When it came 
to a revision of the working rules, which the Board 
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had asked the roads to observe, pending a full re- 
view, Mr. Jewell and his leaders again tried ob- 
struction. Their local chairmen again demanded 
that the roads renew the old agreements, without 
change. Of this, the Labor Board somewhat causti- 
cally declared that it was not the codperation re- 
quired by the Transportation Act for the employees 
to demand that the roads “sign on the dotted line”’ ; 
and the Board thereupon gave warning that if the 
unions continued their obstruction, it would abolish 
the existing rules at one stroke. 

So the policy of obstruction ordered from the 
Chicago headquarters has persisted to the last, in 
defiance of economic facts, of popular opinion, and 
of the authority of the Government. As the most 
recent example, when conferences with the roads 
began on wage reductions, the local chairmen on 
the different roads, acting under orders from Chi- 
cago, demanded an increase of five cents an hour. 
It would show a poor opinion of the intelligence 
of the men not to feel sure that they realized the 
folly of this course. 

Finally, when reductions of wages were ordered 
by vote of six of the nine members of the Labor 
Board, Mr. Jewell and his -associates (among 
whom must be counted A. O. Wharton, a labor 
member of the Board, and Mr. Jewell’s predecessor 
as head of the shop crafts) violently attacked the 
capacity and honesty of the majority, in a plain 
effort, through reckless misrepresentation, to in- 
flame their followers against the Board and to per- 
suade them to defy its authority and that of the 
Government behind it. This culminating act of 
folly was clearly recognized by the majority of the 
Board, which said in reply to the attacks of the 
minority on the last decision: 

“We prefer to believe that these improprieties 
crept into that part of the document which was 
drafted by the employees in the headquarters of 
the Railway Employees Department of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, and that they were over- 
looked by the dissenting members.” [Italics ours. | 


IKHON, Patriarch of the Russian Church, and 

his fellow clergy are in grave danger, thanks 
to their heroic efforts to save church property 
from spoliation at the hands of Bolshevik looters. 
Haled before a Soviet tribunal and charged with 
inciting resistance to the decree confiscating the 
valuables of the church, ostensibly for famine re- 
lief, he has made a reply worthy of the early 
Christian martyrs. He knows, as all honest men 
in Russia know, that the Soviet plea of famine re- 
lief was only an excuse to lay hands on church 
treasures for selfish purposes and that little if 
any of the plunder would be devoted to relieving 
the victims of Soviet misrule. Tikhon may die 
a martyr’s death, but if he does, it will but add a 
fagot to the vengeance preparing for the rulers of 
Moscow when they are brought to book. 
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The Havoc of Prohibition 


By Fabian Franklin 


Yale University Dr. Angell felt called upon to say 

that in this country “the violation of law has never 
been so general nor so widely condoned as at present,” 
and to add these impressive words of appeal to the young 
graduates: 

This is a fact which strikes at the very heart of our system 
of government, and the young man entering upon his active 
career must decide whether he too will condone and even 
abet such disregard of law, or whether he will set his face 
firmly against such a course, 

It is safe to say that there has never been a time in 
the history of our country when the President of a 
great university could have found it necessary to ad- 
dress the young Americans before him in any such 
language. There has never been a time when deliber- 
ate disregard of law was habitual among the classes 
which represent culture, achievement, and wealth—- 
the classes among whom respect for law is usually re- 
garded as constant and instinctive. That such disre- 
gard now prevails is an assertion for which President 
Angell did not find it necessary to point to any evidence. 
It is universally admitted. Friends of prohibition 
and enemies of prohibition, at odds on everything else, 
are in entire agreement upon this. 

It is high time that thinking people went beyond the 
mere recognition of this fact and entered into a serious 
examination of the cause to which it is to be ascribed. 
Perhaps I should say the causes, for of course more 
causes than one enter into the matter. But I say the 
cause, for the reason that there is one cause which 
transcends all others, both in underlying importance 
and in the permanence of its nature. That cause does 
not reside in any special extravagances that there may 
be in the Volstead act. The cardinal grievance against 
which the unprecedented contempt for law among high- 
minded and law-abiding people is directed is not the 
Volstead act but the Eighteenth Amendment. Thé en- 
actment of that Amendment was a monstrosity so gross 
that no thinking American thirty years ago would have 
regarded it as a possibility. It is not only a crime 
against the Constitution of the United States, and not 
only a crime against the whole spirit of our Federal 
system, but a crime against the first principles of 
rational government. 

I am not in the least interested in the questicn 
whether a majority of the people of the United States 
are or are not in favor of the Eighteenth Amendment. 
The object of the Constitution of the United States is 
to imbed in the organic law of the country certain prin- 
ciples, and certain arrangements for the distribution 
of power, which shall be binding in a peculiar way upon 
generation after generation of the American people. 
Once so imbedded, it may prove to be impossible by 
anything short of a revolution to get them out, even 
though a very great majority of the people should 
desire to doso. If laws regulating the ordinary personal 
conduct of individuals are to be entrenched in this way, 
one of the first conditions of respect for law necessarily 
falls to the ground. That practical maxim which is 
always appealed to, and rightly appealed to, in behalf 


it his first baccalauieate address as President of 


of an unpopular law—the maxim that if the law is bad 
the way to get it repealed is to obey it and enforce it— 
loses its validity. If a majority cannot repeal the law-— 
if it is perfectly conceivable, and even probable, that 
generation after generation may pass without the will 
of the majority having a chance to be put into effect— 
then it is idle to expect intelligent freemen to bow down 
in meek submission to its prescriptions. 

The things about which the solemn and extraordinary 
safeguards of the Constitution were designed to be 
thrown are of three kinds—the division of powers as 
between the Federal and the State Governments, the 
structure of the Federal Government itself, and the 
fundamental rights of American citizens. These were 
things which it was felt essential to remove from the 
vicissitudes attendant upon the temper of majorities 
for the time being. Apart from the question of distri- 
bution of governmental powers, it was until recently 
a matter of course to say that the purpose of the Con- 
stitution was to protect the rights of minorities. That 
it might ever be perverted to exactly the opposite pur- 
pose—to the purpose of fastening not only upon min- 
orities but even upon majorities for an unlimited future 
the will of the majority for the time being—certainly 
never crossed the mind of any of the great men who 
framed the Constitution of the United States. Yet this 
is precisely what the prohibition mania has done. The 
safeguards designed to protect freedom against thought- 
less or wanton invasion have been seized upon as a 
means of protecting a denial of freedom against any 
practical possibility of repeal. Upon a matter concern- 
ing the ordinary practices of daily life, we and our 
children and our children’s children are deprived of 
the possibility of taking such action as we think fit 
unless we can obtain the assent of two-thirds of both 
branches of Congress and the Legislatures of three- 
fourths of the States. To live under such a dispensa- 
tion in such a matter is to live without the first essen- 
tials of a government of freemen. 

I admit that all this is not clearly in the minds of 
most of the people who break the law, or who condone 
or abet the breaking of the law. Nevertheless it is 
virtually in their minds. For, whenever an attempt is 
made to bring about a substantial change in the pro- 
hibition law, the objection is immediately made that 
such a change would necessarily amount to a nullifica- 
tion of the Eighteenth Amendment. And so it would. 
People therefore feel in their hearts that they are con- 
fronted practically with no other choice but that of 
either supinely submitting to the full rigor of prohibi- 
tion, of trying to procure a law which nullifies the Con- 
stitution, or of expressing their resentment against an 
outrage on the first principles of the Constitution by 
contemptuous disregard of the law. It is a choice of 
evils; and it is not surprising that many good citizens 
regard the last of the three choices as the best. 

How far this contempt and this disregard has gone 
is but very imperfectly indicated by the things which 
were doubtless in President Angell’s mind, and which 
are in the minds of most persons who publicly express 
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their regret over the prevalence of law breaking. What 
they are thinking about, what the Anti-Saloon League 
talks about, what the prohibition enforcement officers 
expend their energy upon, is the sale of alcoholic drinks 
in public places and by bootleggers. But where the 
bootlegger and the restaurant-keeper counts his thou- 
sands, home brew counts its tens of thousands. Upon 
this subject there is a manifest conspiracy of silence on 
the part of the Anti-Saloon League and of the prohibi- 
tion enforcement service. They know that there are not 
hundreds of thousands but millions of people breakinz 
the law by making their own liquors, but they dare not 
speak of it. They dare not go even so far as to make it 
universally known that the making of home brew is a 
violation of the law. To this day a very considerable 
number of people who indulge in the practice are un- 
aware that it is a violation of the law. And the reason 
for this careful and persistent silence is only too plain. 
To make conspicuous before the whole American people 
the fact that the law is being steadily and complacently 
violated in millions of decent American homes would 
bring about a realization of the demoralizing effect of 
prohibition which its sponsors, fanatical as they are, 
very wisely shrink from facing. 

How long this demoralization may last I shall not 
venture to predict. But it will not be overcome in a 
day; and it will not be overcome at all by means of 
exhortations. It is possible that enforcement will grad- 
ually become more and more efficient, and that the spirit 
of resistance may thus gradually be worn out. On the 
other hand it is also possible that means of evading the 
law may become more and more perfected by invention 
and otherwise, and that the melancholy and humiliating 
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spectacle which we are now witnessing may be of very 
long duration. But in any case it has already lasted 
long enough to do incalculable and almost ineradicable 
harm. And for all this it is utterly idle to place the 
blame on those qualities of human nature which have 
led to the violation of the law. Of those qualities some 
are reprehensible and some are not only blameless but 
commendable. The great guilt is not that of the law- 
breakers but that of the law-makers. It is childish to 
imagine that every law, no matter what its nature, can 
command respect. Nothing would be easier than to 
imagine laws which a very considerable number of per- 
fectly well-meaning people would be glad to have en- 
acted, but which if enacted it would be not only the 
right, but the duty, of sound citizens to ignore. I do 
not say that the Eighteenth Amendment falls into this 
category. But it comes perilously near to doing so, 
and thousands of the best American citizens think that 
it actually does do so. It has degraded the Constitution 
of the United States. It has created a division among 
the people of the United States comparable only to 
that which was made by the awful issue of slavery and 
secession. That issue was a result of deep-seated his- 
torical causes in the face of which the wisdom and 
patriotism of three generations of Americans found 
itself powerless. This new cleavage has been caused 
by an act of legislative folly unmatched in the history 
of free institutions. My hope—a distant and yet a 
sincere hope—is that the American people may, in spite 
of all difficulties, be awakened to a realization of that 
folly and restore the Constitution to its traditional dig- 
nity by a repeal, sooner or later, of the monstrous 
Amendment by which it has been defaced. 


The Homecoming 


On a Victory Memorial Statue to the Men 
of Cambridgeshire Designed by 
R. Tait McKenzie 


RESH from the hawthorn-scented countryside 
That Rupert Brooke painted and loved so well, 
You plunged into the lurid surge of hell, 
Smilingly grim, with the ancestral pride 
Of the pure Anglian stock. You stemmed the tide 
Of swirling rout, pressed on where thousands fell, 
Clove through the bayonet wave and quenched the shell 
In its red crater, till the mad war died. 


Thus you come back; your step is no less light, 
Your glance is frank and good to look upon, 
Though graver. Buoyant in your clean release, 

You wear the honors of a maiden knight 
Like rose-leaves. May your tested soul fare on 
To nobler victories in a world of peace! 


CHARLES WHARTON STORK 
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many’s industrial circles as the proposed inter- 

national loan. The Cannes Conference aroused 
a sensational popular interest; the Genoa Conference 
set the politicians agog; but the Paris session of the in- 
ternational commission of bankers has been as a trumpet 
call to the industrialists. On not one of the many re- 
cent international conferences has the German mind re- 
acted as an American might expect. Surely, Cannes 
should have stimulated political speculation; Genoa, 
economic discussion; and Paris, financial expectation. 
Nothing of the kind happened or is happening. Genoa, 
even with its sensational announcement of the Russo- 
German pact of Rapallo, caused hardly a flutter in the 
industrial world; and Paris, with the problem of the 
German mark to the fore, leaves the great bankers of 
Germany cold, but agitates the industrialists. The 
situation calls for analysis and analysis may help us to 
a better understanding of the German problem. 


An Analysis of the Present Situation 

It was my privilege to be present as a guest at the 
meeting of Germany’s industrial leaders that was held 
at Essen-Ruhr on June 6. Over one hundred represen- 
tatives of German industry were in attendance and the 
importance of the meeting may be judged from the fact 
that there participated in the conclave men like Hugo 
Stinnes, August Thyssen, Krupp von Bohlen, Albert 
Végler, Wilhelm Reumer, and many others of like 
prominence. Naturally I looked for some divergence of 
opinion and for a discussion that would lead to some 
common judgment and policy in the matter of the loan. 
For could there be any other explanation of the purpose 
of the meeting? At the very outset, however, it was 
abundantly apparent that the busiest men in all Ger- 
many (and Germans are very busy these days) had 
assembled for quite another purpose. The three ad- 
dresses to which any American would have listened with 
intense interest received courteous attention, but noth- 
ing more. The speakers were never interrupted nor 
was there any discussion of the propositions put for- 
ward, though discussion was on the docket. Yet these 
same addresses dealt with the problem that was upper- 
most in the minds of all present, namely, the interna- 
tional loan. Any fool could see that the leading indus- 
trialists of Germany were of one mind, respecting this 
loan, before the meeting; that they knew themselves to 
be of one mind; and that the meeting was called to im- 
press this fact on the international commission of bank- 
ers sitting at Paris. I had to admit to myself that those 
who engineered the meeting had chosen the psychologi- 
cal moment, both for negative and for positive action. 
For if the evident doubts of the international commis- 
sion concerning the advisability of a temporary loan of 
a few billion gold marks could be confirmed, then it 
might be possible to strengthen the conviction in the 
minds of international bankers that the reconstruction 
of Europe’s economic affairs (through an international 
loan) calls, first, for the writing-off of Germany’s 
reparation debt to the extent of many billions, and, sec- 


hue many a long day no topic has so stirred Ger- 


ondly, for the abolition of all military and economic 
sanctions. Let me state the argument, first, as it was 
put forward. 

While it is theoretically possible for the rest of the 
world (meaning America) so to arrange its affairs that 
it can get along without Europe, this possibility is in- 
conceivable in any practical sense. Some of the great 
European states, especially Germany and France, are 
today bankrupt. Worse than this, all European peoples 
(as economic rather than political entities) are headed 
blindly toward ruin. The first important step that must 
be taken is the readjustment of the relations between 
France and Germany on a sane economic basis. This 
means the rehabilitation of the devastated districts of 
France,*which is Germany’s economic duty. It means 
also (for France) the withdrawal of all military garri- 
sons from German territory and discontinuance of all 
interference with Germany’s internal affairs whether 
directly through economic or indirectly through military 
commissions of control. Given, then, this basic propo- 
sition, the question arises, Can a temporary or so-called 
breathing-spell loan do any good? Will not such a Joan, 
on the contrary, do infinite harm? These questions 
were definitely answered as follows. A breathing-spell 
loan will only make matters worse, and for the following 
reasons: 


A Breathing-Spell Loan 

First, it will stabilize the German mark, though only 
temporarily, at a rate of exchange far in excess of its 
true value. The German state is bankrupt, so here- 
lessly bankrupt that the mark at .34 cents represents a 
wholly fictitious value. Stabilization of the mark even 
at its current exchange value will spell disaster for 
German industry. It will deprive German industry of 
its present temporary relief, i. e., those export possibili- 
ties which go with the steady depreciation of the mark. 
Unwholesome though this policy is, it nevertheless oper- 
ates as a breathing spell, which the proposed “breath- 
ing-spell” loan will only destroy without substituting 
another. Unemployment will set in quickly and German 
industrial capital will be consumed rapidly in the effort 
to maintain some kind of working conditions. In ad- 
dition, German industry will be put in the position 
where it, too, will become bankrupt by reason of the 
huge taxes. So high are the present levies on industrial 
capital that industry has been able to pay them only by 
reason of the constant depreciation of the currency. 
Taxes are paid (say six months after the levy has been 
fixed) in a currency that does not represent the original 
value of the assessment. This is not honest taxation, 
and every industrialist with whom I spoke after the 
meeting deplored it. But every one also asserted that 
it is the only escape from ruin open to German indus- 
trialists under the prevailing conditions. Honest taxa- 
tion will not be possible until the economic affairs of 
at least France and Germany have been subjected to 
a thorough “sanitation.” 

Now, considering the fact that the present, though 
temporary, stabilization of the mark (at about one- 
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third of a cent) in consequence of the prospects of an 
international loan has already begun to affect industrial 
activity adversely and has, in addition, resulted in an 
actual increase of the cost of living, one cannot dismiss 
the foregoing argument with a shrug of the shoulders. 
Germany is in for hard times before the present year 
comes to an end unless some radical relief is effected, 
and a loan that is designed merely to tide the country 
over the present year (1922) can result only in wild 
speculation and a subsequent complete collapse. 


Honest Codperation with America 

The second point in the argument of the industrialists 
is this: Since the reparation award and the military 
and economic sanctions are ruining Germany, no step 
should be taken that still further commits Germany to 
the ultimatum and the sanctions. Inasmuch as a tem- 
porary loan implies this commitment, the loan is bad 
policy. Germans know that the loan will be provided by 
America, if it is provided at all, and by accepting it 
they also know that they are putting themselves under 
a moral financial obligation to our people. Let it be re- 
membered that few Germans, if any, look upon the 
reparation award (132,000,000,000 gold marks) as a 
moral obligation. The Entente nations they regard as 
“extorting” creditors (expresser-gliubiger) and they 
have no intention, if they can help themselves, of per- 
mitting the United States to be engineered into a similar 
position toward themselves. Or, to put the same 
thought into other words, they do not intend to permit 
their present paper obligations toward the Entente na- 
tions to be validated morally in any degree. Moreover, 
it is the fixed conviction of every far-seeing German, 
especially in the industrial world, that Germany’s and, 
for the matter of that, Europe’s future depends on hon- 


_est codperation with America. They can see no honesty 


in a breathing-spell loan, and between two evils they 
prefer the speculative chaos of the present to the certain 
disaster that will come with the loan. 


Economic Realities 
Lastly, they argue that French diplomacy cannot 
much longer disregard economic facts, provided these 
are not obscured now by a loan. They are willing to 
risk the extension of the military and economic sanc- 
tions (such as the occupation of the Ruhr district and 
the enforced participation of French capital in German 
industries), for they are persuaded that, while this will 
mean a great loss to them, it will speedily prove to the 
French rentiers, big and small, that they are only cut- 
ting off their noses to spite their faces. To be sure, ag- 
gressive action of this kind by France will bring Europe 
one step nearer to economic, political, and social col- 
lapse, but for this very reason it may also prove to the 
European peoples that the way to recovery lies along 

lines consistent with economic realities. 


Human Rights of the Workingman 

The foregoing points were further elaborated in pri- 
vate conversation by Hugo Stinnes and some others. 
There cannot be the least doubt of the inflexible resolve 
of Germany’s great industrialists to face the issue 
squarely. They purpose to do so now. You cannot 
talk with Hugo Stinnes privately, even for half an hour, 
without becoming impressed not only with the man’s 
tremendous reserve power, but equally so with his sin- 
cerity. Quietly, kindly, unostentatiously, and idealisti- 
cally, yet tenaciously holding fast to fundamental reali- 
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ties, he put the case to me as he saw it. I was forced 
to disagree with him on some important points. He 
took my disagreement as an honest man’s objection, 
reckoned with my American preconceptions, but did not 
wave them aside as men in his position are apt to do 
when dealing with men of the writer’s standing. There- 
fore, I was not surprised when he emphasized a fourth 
point, the human rights of the German workingman. 
He told me flatly that there is no hope for the world until 
we are willing not only to take the great problem of 
reconstruction out of the sphere of political diplomacy 
and confine it to the sphere of economic realities, but, 
within this latter sphere, to submit it for solution not 
merely to economic diplomatists (representatives of the 
employer or capitalistic classes), but simultaneously and 
jointly to the representatives of the working people. 
More than this, he propounded a suggestion for the so- 
lution of the problem that is vexing the world, and since 
the arguments to which I had been listening set forth 
in effect only a negative programme, his suggestion nat- 
urally qualified the impression of stubborn inaction 
which the meeting inevitably produced upon an Ameri- 
can. Since then it has been possible to discuss this sug- 
gestion with other leaders of German industry, but until 
the attitude of the leaders of the German working people 
toward the suggestion is better understood by your cor- 
respondent than at the present writing, it were well to 
refrain from comment. Too often things that have been 
said, planned, and done in Germany by this or that 
clique distort themselves to our American view into 
actions characteristic of the German people as such, 
and before speaking of a suggestion that, if it has any 
value at all for Americans, must have behind it a 
genuinely popular support in Germany, it may be de- 
sirable to explain, in a following report, the paradoxical 
changes that have taken place in Germany since last 
September, as well as the fundamental policy of Ger- 
man “labor” toward the problem of reconstruction. 
Berlin, June 9 


Lost at Sea 


[An elaboration of a recently found Greek epitaph from 
Sinope, the birthplace of Diogenes and Mithradates, now 
in Constantinople. See American Journal of Philology, 
1922, No. 1.] 


O grave is here! only a slab, a stone, a mound 
To mark Narcissus fair. Far from this hallowed 
ground 
The Euxine vast doth roll his wand’ring grave along, 
But chiseled words shall fix him in enduring song: 
In him to goodness there was added charm and grace, 
A fine nobility shone in his acts and face, 
His soul full charged with wisest speech took rank be- 
side 
The very eloquence of Nestor, Pylos’ pride. 
O sullen Envy, thou grim-visaged hateful Power, 
That lov’st to drown the good and great before their- 
hour! 
Came there no sudden flush and blush of shame to clim» 
The evil ladder of thy narrow corrugated brow, 
Mounting from wrinkled round to redd’ning round, what 


time : 
Thou saw’st the young and brave Narcissus die, and 
how? Davip M. ROBINSON 


The Johns Hopkins University 
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Lem Hooper on Text-Books 


By Ellis Parker Butler 


our schools, Durfey,’”’ said Judge Lem Hooper 
to his Court-Officer, “is one of the agitating 
subjects of the day, and I don’t wonder at it. The irri- 
tation felt by one and all over the inadequacy of the 
text-book as at present manufactured is to be expected, 
and I wonder it did not spring up sooner. In this day 
and age, Durfey, when you can shove a pig into a hop- 
per and see it come out of the other end of the chute in 
ten minutes, all nicely transformed into two hams, two 
smoked shoulders, a couple of slabs of bacon, sixty 
joints of sausage, and ten pails of Lily White Super- 
pure Leaf Lard—Use No Other Brand—the inefficiency 
of the school text-book sticks up like a sore thumb. 
“The general feeling, Durfey, is that the educational 
machinery as exemplified by the text-book is about as 


modern as the spin- 
ning-wheel. What is 


i text-book for the use of the young beings in 





think it was the whole ocean voyage, including the pool 
on the day’s run, the captain’s table, and the tip to the 
steward. 

“It is a dock,’ she would say. ‘It is not the best of 
docks, but I do not mind that. What is a dock, after 
all? It is only the thing from which the pilot departs 
with the ship.’ 

“But those days are no more, Durfey. When I was 
a kid here in Riverbank, Iowa, and the Board of Educa- 
tion decreed that a course on Temperance be included 
in the curriculum, it made little matter what the text- 
book was. ‘Children,’ the teacher would say, ‘unfor- 
tunately the Temperance text-books have not arrived 
yet, no doubt because the engineer of the train took too 
much ale, the first taste of which is disgusting indeed, 
being bitter, clammy, and sickening. You will, there- 

fore, turn to page eight of your Physical Geog- 
raphy of the Skies and look at the picture 
there. It says under it that it portrays the sun 





wanted, Durfey, is a 
text-book into which 
you can shove a 
freckled lad with two 
front teeth missing 
and three warts on 
his knuckle-joints, 
giving him a gentle 
shove into the book 
at page 1, and pull- 
ing him out at page 
200 with his brain 
manicured and a 
Bachelor of Arts 
diploma clutched in 
his lily-white hand. 

“The book, Dur- 
fey, to give entire 
satisfaction, should 
operate without the 
need of too much at- 
tention from the teacher. One that would trim up the 
student in neat and tasty style while the educator was 
down street having a permanent wave put in her hair 
would be best. On account of the high cost of fuel I 
would not recommend a text-book that had to be run 
by steam power or gasoline; one that would operate 
like a vacuum-cleaner, by sticking the plug into the elec- 
tric light fixture, would be more satisfactory. The 
meter would shut off the power when it showed the 
young rascal was in danger of becoming over-educated, 
if the teacher happened to be down street lengthening 
her pull with the Chairman of the Democratic County 
Committee. 

“There was a day, Durfey, when any old dame could 
start a school, feeling she was fitted to train the young 
human if she had something for him to sit on, a pail of 
water with a dipper in it, and a patent medicine almanac 
or anything else with words printed on it. She was 
foolish enough, Durfey, to think that a text-book was 
but a book of texts, as you might say. If you showed 
her a dock down by the edge of the ocean, Durfey, she 
would say it was a dock—it would not occur to her to 












and the sun spots, but we won’t mind that; if 
you will kindly imagine the disc to be brown 
and the spots the most hideous pink and green, 
you have there an exact image of the liver of 
the man that indulges in rum. 
The vote on the Prohibitory 
Amendment is one week from 
next Tuesday, and I am requested 
to ask all those present who do 
not want their 
papas’ livers to look 
like a lizard to take 
part in the grand 
whoop-’em-up __pa- 
rade this Saturday 
afternoon, one and 
all to meet on the 
Court House steps.’ 





“Children,” the teacher would say—“Unfortunately the temperance text-books And Iowa went dry 
have not yet arrived.” ? 


.  Durfey. 


“There was a time, Durfey, when the pig that was to 
become sausage was personally conducted through the 
intricacies of the process, but that sort of thing is a 
back-number now. Now the wide-eyed porkers lope up 
the gangplank in squads, and before the first squeal 
ceases to echo it mingles with the thump of the ham- 
mers that are nailing the reconstructed pig squad into 
the packing cases. Efficiency is the order of the day. 
There is no time to personally conduct the pig or the 
child, and the pork-machine and the text-book must be 
sans peur et sans reproche, which is French, Durfey, 
for ‘self-acting and keen-cutting.’ What we need is a 
text-book with a push-button set in the cover—you push 
the button and the book does the rest. 

“If you lead the pig to the pork machine, Durfey, 
you can let your mind rest easy—the machine will do 
the whole job. Unfortunately, the text-book has not 
reached that state of perfection. The text-book has 
not yet been invented that will open its covers, suck a 
child through, and turn it out a completely stuffed sau- 
sage that satisfies equally well the propagandists of the 
Pro-Zanzibar Society and the Anti-Zanzibar Associa- 
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tion. The education machine is not yet perfect. Its 
reproche is only 90 per cent. sans. 

“You ought to get busy and invent the perfect text- 
book, Durfey. When your fourteen-year-old girl goes 
to school and has to learn three-fifths of a musical scale, 
and cook one-eighth of an egg, and sew two-sevenths of 
an apron, and learn two-thirds of a folk dance, and 
three-quarters of forty other things, she has no time to 
learn her other lessons in school. She is sent home with 
eight to twelve text-books to teach herself from them 
after dinner. You can see the need, then, Durfey, of 
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a perfect and self-acting text-book; nowadays the text- 
book has to be text-book and reference book and teacher, 
all in one. And I swear, Durfey, that this whole matter 
of the education of our children, and the school system 
of America, and the text-books and the teachers, would 
drive me to deep despair if it were not for one 
thing!” 

“And what is that, judge?” asked Durfey. 

“Why, the fact is, Durfey,” said Judge Hooper, “that 
the kids seem to learn more now, and learn it better, 
than I did when I was a kid.” 


“What I Am Going to Read This Summer” 


Answers from Persons of Various Occupations and Interests to the 
Following Questions: 


1. What kinds of reading do you do during the summer? 2. What books do you look forward to reading 
this summer? 3. What books do you recommend to others for the summer? 


James M. Curley, Mayor of Boston 
EPLYING to your communication with reference 
to summer reading for relaxation and knowledge, 
I beg to state that I am looking forward with keen 
pleasure to the re-reading of the works of Dumas, 
Plutarch, and Hugo. 


Hendrik Willem van Loon 
Author of “The Story of Mankind” 
DO not expect to do a specific amount of “summer 
reading,” any more than I expect to do “summer 
washing” or “summer eating.” I happen to wash and 
eat and read the whole year around. 

If you ask me about books which 
other people should read, I would 
say, Now is the time for all good 
men to rally to the “Growth of the 
Soil.” 

I have read or tried to read al- 
most everything that has appeared 
the last twenty years in half .a 
dozen languages. That does not 
mean much. It is fairly easy to 
discover what is worth while, and, 
by reading steadily and assiduously when eating, wash- 
ing, or talking to a bore, a great deal of time can be in- 
vested in this profitable pursuit. 

But the only book I can remember that gave me a 
feeling of eternity and immensity is this great work of 
Hamsun. It reminds me of the second act of “Parsi- 
fal”—the introduction to the Grail scene. You will re- 
member how that has been built around four notes, D, 
A, B, F (or something to that effect; it may have been 
G, D, E, B); how those notes got hammered into your 
head until your whole being reverberated with the sol- 
emn rhythm of the Grail. Throughout the “Growth of 
the Soil” you feel and hear and smell the patient horses 
patiently doing their daily chores. Iron is found in the 
soil, promoters come and go, there is a distant rumbling 
of stock-speculating. All sorts of cheap and demi-cheap 
characters come and by their speculative luck with the 
soil get rich, get poor, blow out their brains, evaporate 





into nothingness, come back again. But the pa- 
tient horses and their patient master keep at it, drag- 
ging and plowing and harvesting and building; in short, 
doing. 

For those who contemplate a sea voyage I would rec- 
ommend “Merton of the 
Movies.” That, too, is built 
around a single motive of the 
same four notes. But this time : \ 
the tune has been properly \3 “¥ 
jazzed by Ted Lewis. It is the . — 
antithesis of the “Growth of the Poe 
Soil.” It is the apotheosis of all 2 
that is cheap and gaudy in modern civilization. And 
the man who wrote it was a virtuoso on the social saxo- 
phone. He ought to be deported for giving the show 
away. 

As for myself, I shall see no books but the Bible this 
summer. With the utmost reluctance I promised to write 
a sort of Story of Mankind of the Bible. I did not want 
to do it because the task seemed so hopelessly difficult. 
I knew the material more or less well, having been edu- 
cated by the good pastors of six orthodox denomina- 
tions. But it seemed absurd to attempt to improve 
upon our English version. 

Just when I had about decided to decline the offer, I 
picked up a Children’s Bible. It was terrible. I got 
interested and I bought a cartload of Children’s Bibles. 
They were incredible. Yet they seemed to be all there 
was except avery few excellent little books which were 
hard to get. And I thought that, 
while I might not do it as well 
as it ought to be done, I might 
at least try to do it a little more 
sensibly than it had been done 
thus far. Above all things, I 
might get away from the ut- 
terly incredible pictures, which did not seem to have 
been changed since the year 1821. And so I shall sit 
and I shall write my Bible and I shall draw my pictures, 
and when I feel that I cannot really do it well enough I 
shall look at the row of Children’s Bibles and I shall 
know that I must, whether I like it or not. Amen. 
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Professor of Sociology and the History of Civilization, Columbia University 


Domestic Affairs 


HE first important disturbance in connection 
‘li with the great strike of miners occurred on 
June 21 and 22. It seems that the Southern 
Illinois Coal Company had for a week or more been 
operating a mine between Marion and Herrin, Illinois, 
with non-union labor or members of the Steam Shovel- 
men’s Union, which is not affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor, and moreover fiad employed a con- 
siderable number of strikebreakers to help carry 
through the enterprise. On the afternoon of the 21st 
a truck having aboard ten men sent 


of the unlucky mine, as the murderer of one of “two 
union miners slain Wednesday night when they visited 
the mine to make an investigation in behalf of the 
union.” 

This report is one of the most bizarre pieces of 
whitewashing in human annals. An “investigation” 
employing 5,000 investigators was evidently intended 
to be thorough. As to what happened up to the time of 
the surrender of the mine-defenders, a great deal, 
doubtless, is to be said on both sides. No doubt the 
striking miners conceived themselves quite within their 
rights in undertaking the “investigation.” That con- 
ception of their rights is a normal 





from Chicago by a Secret Service 
agency was waylaid en route to the 
mine by striking miners. Of the 
ten, one was mortally and two others 
were seriously wounded, one other 
was captured, and six escaped. 
Thereupon a mob of strikers, esti- 
mates of whose number vary from 
1,500 to 5,000, assembled from vari- 
ous nearby mining communities, and 
made for the mine aforementioned 
(incidentally rifling hardware stores 
in the vicinity for arms and ammu- 
nition). A council of war was held 
at the mine as the mob was sighted. 
A stockade, which had been built in 
apprehension of trouble, was manned 
by armed guards. 

Of what followed the details are 
obscure. It is not certain from which 
side the first shot.was fired. From 








result of our’ industrial system, 
which in turn is a natural result of 
the present phase of human society 
considered as a whole. The “in- 
vestigation” should not have been 
undertaken, but it is not fantastic to 
say that the blame for the undertak- 
ing should fall on society as a whole. 
Moreover, it is quite possible that 
the first shots were fired from the 
mine inclosure by imported gunmen, 
and professional gunmen are not a 
sweet-smelling tribe. 

Up to the raising of the white 
flag and the surrender of the besieged 
on terms, nothing occurred to es- 
pecially shock the sensibilities of our 
industrial age. The massacre that 
followed, however, was of a nature 
to shock the sensibilities of a Turk, 
a Moplah, or a Red Lett. The blame 








for that cannot be shifted from the 


about 5 p. m. till dark shots were ex- 
changed, but the casualties were 
few. Early on the morning of the 
22d the battle was renewed, and be- 


International ‘ 

Field Marshal Sir Henry Wilson, Chief of 
the British Imperial Staff during the latter 
days of the Great War, and champion of 
Ulster, recently assassinated in London. 


“investigators” to society as a whole. 
Yet in all probability no one will be 
punished for the vile work. The cor- 


fore long the defenders hoisted a 

white flag. Then followed, if press reports are 
correct, the most disgraceful episode in the history 
of this country. In brief, the defenders having surren- 
dered and given up their arms on promise of safe con- 
duct, a massacre followed. About half of those who 
surrendered were hung or clubbed to death, or, allowed 
to run, were shot dead like rabbits, women egging on 
the men and refusing water to the dying. It is not 
known how many escaped, but apparently few. Twelve 
or more wounded men were permitted to live and to be 
taken to the hospital. The mine property was dyna- 
mited, the loss amounting to hundreds of thousands of 
dollars. 

The official casualty list shows nineteen non-union 
and two union miners killed. The coroner’s jury find 
the deaths “due to the acts direct and indirect of the 
cfficials of the Southern Illinois Coal Company.” They 
“recommend that investigation be conducted for the 
purpose of fixing the blame upon the individuals re- 
sponsible.” They name Mr. McDowell, superintendent 


oner’s jury find one murder com- 
mitted: the shooting of a non-union miner by the mine 
superintendent. “The remaining slain came to their 
deaths through gunshot wounds inflicted by unknown 
persons.” The jury was composed of three union miners 
and three business men dependent for their business on 
union miners. Oh, the wondrous, wondrous age! 


Is a Settlement of the Mine Strike in Prospect? 


On June 26, Mr. John L. Lewis, president of the 
United Mine Workers, conferred with President Hard- 
ing. It is not known what took place at that confer- 
ence; but in consequence of what took place Mr. Lewis 
sent a telegram to the General Scale Committee of the 
anthracite workers, in session at Wilkes-Barre, which 
caused the latter to abandon, for the present at least, 
their project of ordering an absolute strike of anthra- 
cite workers (involving withdrawal from the mines of 
pumpmen and other maintenance men) in place of the 
present “suspension of work.” One would like to know 
the precise character of the exchanges at Washington 
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and the exact contents of Mr. Lewis’s telegram. The 
latter seems to have caused a good deal of jubilation at 
Wilkes-Barre. “It appears,” said the president of the 
General Scale Committee for public consumption, “that 
immediate developments in both the bituminous and 
anthracite industries may be looked for as a result of 
the conference.” 

It is said that the referendum vote of the 150,000 
anthracite union miners was almost unanimously in 


favor of an “absolute” strike. 
* *% * 


President Harding on the 28th invited representatives 


of operators and miners in the union fields, both bitu- 
minous and anthracite, to confer with him at the White 
House on Saturday, July 1, “to devise methods upon 
which negotiations for the settlement of the coal strike 
can be initiated.” It is not known what, if any, plan 
the President has to propose should a basis of negotia- 
tion not be reached or should negotiations, entered 
upon, fail. The invitations have been accepted. 


Coal Prices and Mr. Hoover 

Secretary Hoover’s efforts to keep down prices of 
coal to consumers have not been entirely successful. It 
appears that some 20 per cent. of the operators have 
refused to strike a voluntary agreement with Mr. 
Hoover or have violated the agreement in spirit by 
boosting the price, without necessity thereof, up to the 
agreed maximum of $3.50. Leaving this 20 per cent. 
out of account, operators’ prices of bituminous coal 
average $2.25 per ton, as against $1.75 prior to April 1. 
' Mr. Hoover’s achievement is not complete, but it is 
extraordinary; another instance of his incomparable 
genius for conciliation. Nevertheless, there has been 
some criticism of him in Congress both ungracious and 
unjust. Outside of Congress his critics are the shame- 
less profiteers and, naturally and more excusably, the 
strike leaders. It would seem that, after a phase of 
misunderstanding, the retail dealers and Mr. Hoover 
are in agreement, and that Mr. Hoover is confident that 
they will live up to their voluntary engagements. 


Yale winning from Harvard by three lengths in the four-mile race on the Thames. 


The Railroad Situation 

The Railroad Labor Board on the 16th issued an or- 
der reducing the pay of 208,500 clerks and station em- 
ployees by three cents an hour, and of 97,500 employees 
of other classes by two to six cents an hour, thereby 
easing the payrolls by about $135,000,000 annually, ef- 
fective July 1. 

* x x 

On June 20 John L. Lewis, President of the United 
Mine Workers, and B. M. Jewell, President of the Rail- 
way Employees’ Department of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, issued a joint statement to the effect 
that, “finding themselves confronted with a commoa 
crisis,” the 1,250,000 railroad workers affected by the 
recent Railroad Labor Board wage-decisions were con- 
strained to cast in their lot with the 680,000 coal 
miners who have been on strike since April 1. They 
“have no recourse but to strike.” The statement does 
not disclose details of the proposed codperation between 
the two great bodies of workmen; indeed, it is possib‘e 
that little has been done toward evolving a joint plan 
of action. 

It is significant that the executives of the “Big Four” 
Railroad Brotherhoods, which unions are not affected 
by the Board’s recent wage decisions, were “unable to 
attend” the meeting which resulted in the important 
statement. 

*& * * 

On June 27 Mr. Jewell, as head of the Federated 
Railroad Shop Crafts, dispatched an ultimatum by tele- 
graph to Mr. T. DeWitt Cuyler, Chairman of the Asso- 
ciation of Railway Executives. He announced that the 
shop-crafts workers would go out on July 1, unless the 
railroad managements would agree to the following con- 
ditions: a conference with the union representatives; 
ignoring of the Railroad Labor Board’s recent order 
reducing wages of shopmen; restoration of certain 
working rules abolished hy the board; abolition of the 
“farming-out” contract system. 

When half or more .of the returns from the 
referendum voting of the shopmen were in, there was 
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little doubt of an overwhelming vote for a strike. As 
there was not the slightest chance that the operators 
would comply with Mr, Jewell’s ultimatum, the presump- 
tion is that the shopmen (approximately 400,000) would 
go out on July 1; and it was expected that about 500,000 
maintenance-of-way men would follow about July 15. If, 
however, the hint of a settlement of the miners’ strike 
through the friendly offices of the Government had de- 
veloped prior to July 1 into a strong likelihood, we 
should have said at a venture that Mr. Jewell might at 
least have delayed his strike order. 

The ultimatum was rejected, and the strike order 


was issued—June 29. 


The Ship Subsidy Bill . 

On June 16 the Ship Subsidy Bill was favorably re- 
ported to the House by the Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries Committee. The chances of the bill have been 
injured by the publicity given to the fact that liquors 
are carried on board and sold beyond the three-mile 
limit. 

The proposal to exclude from ports of the United 
States all ships that sell liquor on board is interesting. 
Passage of an act in that sense might divert a great deal 
of shipping from ports of the United States to Cana- 
dian ports. 

Morvich Down, Whiskaway Up 

After twelve victories and no defeats, at last on June 
17 the great Morvich was beaten; beaten by seven 
lengths by Whitney’s Whiskaway, in the Carlton Stakes 
at Aqueduct. And again, on the 24th, Whiskaway 
romped away from last year’s marvel, Thibodaux finish- 
ing second by a length, and Morvich trailing Thibodaux 
by ten lengths. Whiskaway, not Morvich, is the great 
colt. 

A Note 

Discussion must be postponed to the next issue of the 
interesting and important proceedings of the annual 
convention of the American Federation of Labor, in 
being June 12-24. 


The Irish Situation 


HE elections to the Provisional Parliament (or third 
T' Dail) resulted as follows: Elected: fifty-eight 
pro-Treaty Sinn Feiners, thirty-six anti-Treaty 
Sinn Feiners, seventeen of the Labor Party, seven of 
the Farmers’ Party, six Independents, four Trinity Col- 
lege representatives. Of those elected all except the 
thirty-six anti-Treaty Sinn Feiners are understood to 
be for the London Agreement (or Treaty). But this is 
to be considered: The Constitution is bound up with 
the Agreement, and the successful Labor candidates, 
who tend to extreme views, are said to be violently op- 
posed to certain provisions of the draft Constitution. 
The first meeting of the new Parliament is set for 
July 1. In view of the latest development, it seems 
doubtful that the successful anti-Treaty candidates will 
take their seats. No one any longer expects that a 
Coalition Sinn Fein Government as contemplated by 
the famous Collins-de Valera compact, will be formed. 
It will be remembered that the Collins-de Valera com- 
pact calls for a new election on a universal adult suf- 
frage basis should the Coalition not work harmoniously. 
But the Coalition may be considered already disrupted. 
Ergo, new elections? It is idle to speculate before the 
civil war now in process is decided. 


Field Marshal Sir Henry Wilson, from February, 


1918, until quite recently, Chief of the British Imperial 
General Staff, and since his retirement from active 
service Member of the British Parliament for North 
Down, Ireland, was shot dead in London on June 25 by 
two men who, after a running fight with police, were 
captured. Sir Henry was much hated by the southern 
Irish because of his advocacy of stern dealing by the 
British Government with south Ireland and because, at 
the request of the Ulster Premier, he had planned the 
organization of Ulster’s defense. The whole world at 
once assumed that the murder had its origin in that 
hatred, and though the Home Secretary told the Com- 
mons on the 26th that the murderers were both Lon- 
doners and ex-soldiers and that there was no evidence 
that either of them had ever been in Ireland or had any- 
thing whatever to do with Ireland, the world in general 
holds to its original assumption. The explanation that 
the murderers were actuated by a fanatical hatred of 
war, especially such a horrible kind of war as a war 
for the reduction of Ireland would be (of which they 
conceived Sir Henry to be the chief advocate), seems 
(though the thing is not impossible) far-fetched. Both 
Lloyd George and Mr. Winston Churchill in their 
speeches to the Commons on the 26th intimated a be- 
lief that the murder had its origin in the extreme 
fanaticism of the de Valera wing of Sinn Fein, and it 
was that assumption that caused the great debate in 
the Commons, to which those speeches were contribu- 
tions, on the general situation in Ireland and the Irish 
policy of the Government. Lloyd George’s speech was 
very moderate. He warned the Provisional Govern- 
ment that, “now they had the authority of the Irish 
people behind them” (i. e., through the recent elections), 
“they must show their capacity to discharge the ele- 
mentary duties of a Government in protecting life and 
property.” He made this appeal to the House: “that 
the natural horror and indignation which they felt at 
the dastardly crime” (the murder of Sir Henry) “should 
not prevent them from preserving the calm which has 
always characterized Britain.’”’” Winsten Churchill fol- 
lowed with a masterly summary of the causes of the 
present situation in Ireland and a statement of the 
policy of the Government. He ended thus: 


Now that the Provisional Government is greatly strength- 
ened, it is its 
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duty to give 
effect to the 
Treaty in letter 
and spirit with- 
out delay. 

The presence 
in Dublin, in 
violent occupa- 
tion of the Four 
Courts, of a band 
of men_ styling 
themselves the 
headquarters of 
the Republican 
Executive, is a 
gross breach and 
defiance of the 
Treaty. From 
this nest of an- 
arechy and trea- 
son, not only to 
the British 
Crown, but to 
the Irish people, 
murderous out- 

















rages are stimu- 
lated and encour- 
aged and also 
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probably in great Britain—for this organization is kept in 
being with branches in Ulster, Scotland and England— 
the declared purpose of which is the wrecking of the treaty 
by the vilest process which human degradation can conceive. 

The time has come when it is not unfair, premature or 
impatient for us to make to this strengthened Irish Govern- 
ment and the new Irish Parliament a request in express 
terms that this sort of thing must come to an end. If it does 
not come to an end, if through weakness, want of courage, 
or some other even less creditable reason, if it is not brought 
to an end, and a speedy end, then it is my duty to say on 
behalf of his Majesty’s Government that we shall regard 
the Treaty as having been formally violated; that we shall 
take no further steps to carry out or legalize its further 
stages; and that we shall resume full liberty of action in 
any direction that may seem proper to any extent that may 
be necessary to safeguard the interests and rights that are 


entrusted to our care. 
+ * * 


This warning had not been uttered when already 
Michael Collins was taking the first steps toward “re- 
storing the normal life of Ireland, insuring public 
safety and securing Ireland for the Irish people.” Those 
steps had best be described by the following manifesto 
issued by the Free State Government on the 28th: 


The events immediately leading up to the action now being 
taken by the Government to protect and secure the people 
of Ireland against further molestation and interference with 
their liberties are these: 

On Saturday last two Dublin firms received demands in 
the name of a leader of the irregular forees in illegal 
occupation of the Law Courts to pay certain sums of 
money by the following Tuesday. The demands were put 
forward under the pretext of a Belfast boycott, which has 
no authorized existence. 

The Government, on receiving information of the attempted 
extortion, arranged to have any persons attempting it 
arrested if and when they proceeded to enforce their demand. 

Forty-eight hours later information was received by the 
Government that a raid was being carried out by similar 
persons on the motor garage of Messrs. Ferguson, Bagot 
Street. Orders were immediately issued to troops to pro- 
tect the firm. 

This order was carried out and the leader of the raiders 
was arrested and lodged in jail. 

This warning to the lawless and irresponsible that the 
Government, having received an emphatic mandate from 
the Irish people, would no longer tolerate any interference 
with their liberty and property, was not only unheeded but 
insolently defied. 

Some hours later the same evening Lieut. Gen. O’Connell, 
assistant Chief of Staff, while on his way through the streets 
alone and unarmed, was seized by an armed party of men 
and brought a prisoner to the Law Courts. 

Against this direct challenge to its authority the Gov- 
ernment ordered the army to take action. 

This morning troops surrounded the Law Courts and 
demanded evacuation of the buildings and surrender of 
the munitions and property held therein. <A _ time limit 
was given, but the demand was ignored. At the same time 
Fowler Hall, which has been used as a centre of direc- 
tion for the seizure of private property, was invested. 

Statements that British troops are co-operating with the 
I. R. A. are false and malicious. None but Irish forces, 
with the co-operation of citizens who are loyally and en- 
thusiastically supporting the Government, are engaged in 
putting down the disorderly element who attempt to tyrannize 
over the people and defy their will. 


Mr. Churchill told the Commons on the first news of 
the fighting that Collins’s decision to attack the 
mutineers’ (for so they should be called) stronghold, 
_the Four Courts, had in no wise arisen out of the de- 
bate in the British Commons on the 26th. The British 
Government, he said, had offered assistance to Collins, 
but he had declined it. 

The fighting began at 4 a. m. of the 28th and con- 
tinued about the Four Courts, a group of buildings of 
great structural strength, on into Friday, when the “ir- 
regular” forces surrendered. The important advantage of 
the loyal Free State troops lay in the possession of some 
18-pounders, but of these they had too few to quickly re- 
duce what was in effect a massive fortress. There is said 
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to have been little difference in the numbers engaged on 
the two sides. 

There are rumors of outbreaks by mutineers all over 
Ireland. De Valera, who on the morrow of Sir Henry 
Wilson’s murder issued a statement which did not 
sweeten his reputation, has manifestoed in favor of the 
mutineers. All depends on whether the majority of the 
army shall continue loyal to Collins and his cause. 
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The Carnegie Peace Palace at The Hague, where an “experts 

commission representing 25 associated Powers is in conference 
with an “experts’” commission representing Russia. 
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La Grande Semaine de Paris 
HE seven days commencing June 19 are called in 
i Paris La Grande Semaine de Paris; the Grand 
Prix de Longchamps, on Sunday, the 25th, being 
the culminating event. Coincidently, the social year of 
Paris culminates during that week. The ancient splendor 
and fantastic elegance were fully revived this year. It is 
said that social functions given by Americans were.al- 
most as numerous as those given by the French, and 
displayed a character of grandiosity beyond the Gallic 
genius and the Gallic purse. Of the American functions 
the most resplendent, if the press account is correct, was 
a dinner at the Hotel Crillon given by Mrs. William Ran- 
dolph Hearst. Whatever of succulent and rare the 
Riviera could supply was brought by airplane, and to 
feed the soul, as only America can feed it, a negro band 
was brought from London, also by airplane. 


The Murder of Rathenau 


R. WALTER RATHENAU, the German Foreign 
D Minister (whose social theories were recently 
reviewed in The Independent), was assassinated 

in Berlin on June 24, doubtless by members of that 
secret murder gang of monarchists members of which 
assassinated Erzberger some months ago. The conse- 
quences of his death are certain to be of great import- 
ance. He was the brains of the Wirth administration, 
and the man is not in sight who can measurably fill his 
shoes. He was more acceptable to the Allies than any 
other statesman of Germany. With him gone, the 
reparations problem becomes immensely more dif- 
ficult. The murder has of course drawn together by a 
common feeling of indignation and fear the scattered 
elements friendly to the Republic, but that effect (and 
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The Francis Scott Key Memorial Bridge across the Potomac. 


this gives the measure of the man), even though it 
should be permanent, can hardly compensate Republi- 
can Germany, so poor it is in political talent, for the 
loss of such a man as Rathenau. 


The Latest from China 


N June 16, General Chen Kwang-ming, formerly 
QO Sun Yat-sen’s chief supporter, but who recentiy 
broke away from Sun because of thelatter’s refusal 
to fall in with Wu Pei-fu’s plans for the unification of 
China, captured Canton, driving out Sun’s troops. The 
latter took refuge on one of his gunboats, and ordered 
the six ships of his navy to shell Canton—a cruelly 
futile order. After a while the gunners, with more 
heart and sense than the Great Patriot, refused 
to fire any more. When last heard from, Sun was still 
on a gunboat, addressing words of devotion to liberty, 
democracy, and himself. There is a report that he has 
ordered back the force which he sent not long ago into 
Kiang-si Province, hoping therewith to retake Canton. 
It is to be hoped that Chen, though outnumbered, will 
be able to take care of himself, for Sun Yat-sen has be- 
come a mere political pest, to be abated. Wu Ting-fang, 
his ‘most important supporter since Chen’s defection, 
and the brains of the Canton Administration—perhaps 
indeed the finest intellect in China—died the other day 
in Canton at the age of eighty-one; it will be recalled 
how he had just refused Li Yuan-hung’s offer to make 
him Premier of the Peking Government. 

Despite the latter’s recent treachery, Wu Pei-fu has 
granted another armistice to Chang Tso-lin. Chang’s 
behaviour was unforgivable, and he ought to be made to 
“eat gold,” but, with Wu Pei-fu’s other engagements, a 
great Manchurian campaign just now would be incon- 
venient if not disastrous. 


The Hague 


EPRESENTATIVES of the Powers contemplat- 
R ing resumption of negotiations with the Rus- 
sians met, as scheduled, at The Hague on June 

15. It was their function to “exchange views” and to 
select a commission of experts to meet a Russian com- 
mission of experts at The Hague on June 26. They 
did little exchanging of views, a majority voting not to 
make any effort to achieve a common understanding on 
principles to guide their experts in dealing with the 
Russians. That majority accepted the specious British 
argument that the experts “are to deal with facts and 
not principles.” They selected the commission of ex- 
perts, and at their request Foreign Minister Van Karne- 
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beek of the Netherlands selected sub-committees to deal, 
respectively, with the questions of Russian debts, cred- 
its to Russia, and property in Russia once owned by 
foreign nationals but since nationalized by the Moscow 
Government, in conjunction with similar sub-committees 
which the Russians were to be asked to form. 

* * * 


The conversation in London on June 19 between Pre- 
miers Poincaré and Lloyd George passed off smoothly. 
Apparently there was little discussion, but it was agreed 
to meet again late in July to discuss thoroughly repara- 
tions, Tangier, and the Near East. A clash on The 
Hague was avoided, Poincaré merely announcing that 
he had decided to enter the negotiations with the Rus- 
sians. 

* * * 

The following-named twenty-five countries are par- 
ticipating in The Hague negotiations with the Russians: 
Austria, Belgium, Great Britain, Bulgaria, Czecho- 
slovakia, Denmark, Esthonia, Finland, France, Greece, 
Hungary, Italy, Japan, Latvia, Lithuania, Luxembourg, 
The Netherlands, Norway, Poland, Portugal, Rumania, 
Serbia, Spain, Sweden, and Switzerland. 

x * * 


The two experts’ commissions, that of the associated 
Powers and that of the Russians, have been in confer- 
ence since the 26th, Discussion of their proceedings 
must be postponed; the latter have been chiefly remark- 
able so far for the unparalleled insolence of M. Litvinov. 


Sundry Matters 


CELAND is cold to the woes of Europe. She de- 
I clined an invitation to send representatives to 
The Hague. 
x %* * 

The French Chamber of Deputies has passed the bill 
which would reduce obligatory service in the army to 
eighteen months. 

x * % 

It is said that there are 15,000 persons in France 
who use titles of nobility, and that of these only 3,000 
are entitled to them. Ah, you delightful person, Homo 
Sapiens, always the same dear old preposterous snob! 
(For the proper definition of “snob” see Charles Lever.) 

* * * 


The tonnage of shipping entering and leaving the 
Port of Hamburg during May exceeded that of May, 
1913. 

% * * 

Another German military mission, headed by Colonel 
Bauer, is in Moscow. 

x x %* 

Certain American interests have acquired water- 
power and electrical properties in the industrial region 
of northern Italy, of value between $25,000,000 and 
$50,000,000, replacing German capital. English inter- 
ests have made similar acquisitions. This is a develop- 
ment of first importance. Substitution of American and 
British for German capital in Italy would be an im- 
measurable boon to that country politically. 

% * * 


In the recent elections to a new Hungarian National 
Assembly the Horthy candidates won 164 seats, other 
candidates (including eleven Legitimists) seventy-four. 
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“A Pickle for the Knowing Ones” 


NE hundred and twenty years ago 
there was published in Salem a 
small pamphlet of only twenty-four 
pages, about four by six inches in size. 
It was an almost illiterate conglomera- 
tion of unimportant fragments and 
trifles, written by an elderly man, vain 
and rather spiteful, in order to boast 
about himself and indulge in a few 
whacks at his enemies. Many persons 
have heard of it, during the past cen- 
tury; few, if any, now living, have read 
it; yet it has been reprinted eight or 
ten times, and once as recently as 1916. 
One of its peculiarities passed into 2 
legend, vaguely known to thousands of 
people who have no idea of its origin. 
Its title, too, and its eccentric author, 
have kept it in the minds of the col- 
lectors of curious Americana: it was 
“A Pickle for the Knowing Ones,” and 
its author, Timothy Dexter. 

The author was born in Malden, Mas- 
sachusetts, in 1747-8, but moved to 
Newburyport in 1769. He was a 
leather-dresser, and dealer in hides; in 
1776, fateful year, his fellow-citizens 
found time to eleet him “Informer.” 
The persons upon whom he was sup- 
posed to inform, as a duty of this office, 
were unlawful slayers of deer. Dex- 
ter began to take strides toward for- 
tune: he married a rich widow; and 
after the Revolution invested in the de- 
preciated currency, later redeemed at 
par by the Government. By 1791 he 
had bought a mansion, formerly owned 
by a “merchant prince,” and had begun 
to make offers of public benefactions. 
He lived at odds with many of his 
neighbors, who despised him as nouveau 
riche, and as a disreputable tippler; 
with the local clergymen, who, despite 
his gifts to the churches, abhorred his 
loose living and free thinking; and with 
his children, in whom his eccentricities 
had begun to appear in darker shades 
of mental aberration. The boys of the 
town gratified him by calling him “Lord 
Timothy,” but plagued him by stealing 
his peaches; the town authorities, with 
the self-respect of a New England com- 
munity, would not accept. benefactions 
from an objectionable person—as he 
had become. So he was miffed, and re- 
moved to Chester, New Hampshire, for 
about two years. 

In 1798, however, he was in New- 
buryport once more, where he bought 
the “colonial” house which has been 
known by his name ever since. It is 
mentioned in Holmes’s “Elsie Venner.” 
James Russell Lowell’s home at Elm- 
wood is hardly more dignified and spa- 
cious; both are set in good plantations 
of trees, and they are similar in size, 
proportions, and general appearance. 
Dexter proceeded to decorate his house 
with various gimcracks; especially a 
row of absurd wooden images, set up in 
front, on pillars and arches. These 
were supposed to represent Washing- 
ton, Adams, Jefferson, Franklin, John 
Hancock, together with other worthies, 
lions, eagles, Adam and Eve, and 
Timothy Dexter himself—labelled “I am 
the first in the East, the first in the 


West, ‘and the greatest philosopher in 
the known world.” Dexter maintained 
a poet laureate—an eccentric preacher 
and verse-monger named Jonathan 
Plummer, whose verses, by the way, 
were not always badly constructed. 
In the swarm of legends that clus- 
tered about Dexter’s name it is hard 
to distinguish the true from the false, 
and among the false ones it is never 
easy to say which were invented by 
Dexter himself and which by his 
friends and celebrants. We know that 
he lived oddly in an odd house; that 
he made money; that he published two 
editions of an odd pamphlet; that he 
died leaving an estate worth $35,000— 
no trifling sum in 1806—and that he 
disposed of this estate in wisdom and 
generosity, making “liberal donations 
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for the support of the Gospel, for 
the benefit of the poor, and for 
other benevolent purposes.” The mock- 
funeral which earlier he celebrated 
upon his estate is described by himself; 
it is a tradition that he beat his wife 
because her show of grief was too 
slight. That he shipped warming- 
pans to the West Indies (in ignorance 
of the climate) but made money by the 
deal when the pans were used for 
ladling molasses, rests upon a statement 
made as early as 1805 by Dexter him- 
self in the second edition of the 
“Pickle.” This is his brief reference 
to the matter: “ ... one more spect 
Drole A Nouf I Dreamed of worming 
pans three Nits that they would doue 
in the west inges I got not more than 
fortey two thousand put them in Nine 
vessels for difrent ports that tuck 
good hold—I cleared sevinty nine per 
sent—the paris thay mad yous of them 
for Coucking .. .” 

William C. Todd, the benefactor of 
public libraries, has cast doubt upon 
the story of the warming-pans; he 
thinks that no such extraordinary ship- 
ment was ever made, and his reasons 
are weighty. 

The one story about Dexter which 


made his name known to booksellers, 
bibliographers, printers, writers, and 
collectors of eccentric literature, is that 
he used no punctuation marks in the 
first edition of his “Pickle for the 
Knowing Ones,” but that in the second 
edition he bade the printer cover a page 
with “stops,” so that the reader might 
“pepper and salt” the book to his own 
taste. This is repeated as gospel by 
almost every writer on Dexter, and it 
is always mentioned in conversation 
about him. Recently I examined nine 
different editions or reprints of the 
“Pickle” and found—to my annoyance 
and horror—that so far as my re- 
searches could discover we were again 
dealing with tradition. I say annoy- 
ance and horror because it is no pleas- 
ure to me to take any part in upset- 
ting pleasant legends; the world does 
not suffer for want of fact-hounds. 
The first edition (1802) is without 
punctuation. So is the second edition 
(1805), of which there were two ver- 
sions, one printed in Newburyport, and 
the other probably in Salem. In neither 
is there any note to the printer about 
“stops.” (I speak, of course, of copies 
of which I have knowledge.) These 
are the only two editions published dur- 
ing Dexter’s life which I have been 
able to trace, after making inquiry of 
about a dozen libraries and historical 
associations. The first mention of the 
thing, so far as I can discover, is in an 
edition printed in Boston in 1838 and 
edited by “Peter Quince.” At the end 
of this edition, under the heading 
[Note to Dexter’s Second Edition] there 
are printed half a page of periods, 
commas, colons, semi-colons, question 
and exclamation marks, preceded by 
the sentence: “fourder mister printer 
the Nowing ones complane of my book 
the fust edition had no stops I put in 
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A nuf here and thay may peper and 
solt it as they please.” There have 
been five or six reprints of the “Pickle” 
since 1838, and all but one of them 
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reprint this note with slight variation. 

Conversation or correspondence with 
Messrs. Wilberforce, Eames, Charles 
Evans, and George Parker Winship, 
three men as learned in the bibliogra- 
phy of this period as any that could be 
named, reveals a unanimity of opinion 


More Romance 


THE WINTER BELL. By Henry Milner 
Rideout. New York: Duffield and 
Company. 

THe TRUTH ABouT VIGNOLLES. By Albert 
Kinross. New York: The Century 
Company. 

THE UNSPEAKABLE GENTLEMAN. By J. 
P. Marquand. New York: Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. 

EXPLORERS OF THE DAWN. 
la Roche. New York: 
Knopf. 

THE VENEERINGS. By Sir Harry Johnston. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 


R. RIDEOUT is one of the few 
current American § story-tellers 
who treat romance as an affair upon 
which no delicacy or austerity of art 
can be wasted. If he has been given 
less general] credit for this than, say, 
Messrs. Cabell and Hergesheimer, it 
may be largely because of a difference 
in plane, or range. The author of “The 
Winter Bell,” with all his mastery of 
“realistic” detail (we do not forget 
“Beached Keels”), has deliberately 
chosen to cultivate the field of adven- 
ture-romance. He recognizes as a 
necessity for this sort of work some 
touch of the exotic or the remote. So 
does Mr. Hergesheimer: even his late 
laborious-dingy yarn of _paltries! 
America has to finish in a_ sultry 
Cuban setting. But in Mr. Herge- 
sheimer’s work adventure, in the popu- 
lar sense, almost never has a part. His 
action is above or apart from the physi- 
cal plane. Mr. Rideout frankly works 
upon that plane, and you may hold him 
less in regard therefor if you think a 
“Java Head” is a bigger kind of thing 
than a “Treasure Island.” 

In books like “White Tiger” and “Tin 
Cowrie Dass,” the romancer frankly 
invites us to seek adventure in strange 
places. That is, he uses the “atmos- 
phere” of the Orient or the South Seas 
for our common purpose. But in “The 
Winter Bell” he finds a more unzom- 
mon accent nearer home. From the 
picture of the eight-foot ¢entleman on 
the jacket, we may naturally deduce 
the Northwest, with half-breeds, cattle- 
men, miners, and mounted police in the 
background. Not so: this is a tale of 
’way down East, of the ancient Yankee 
wilderness and its types. The whiff of 
salt water mingles always with its for- 
est airs. And it has that minute fidelity 
which we recall in the writer’s early fic- 
tion, to the Yankee vernacular. But, in 
these terms of backwoods and fore- 
shore, it is romance. It never deviates 
into realism, and lapses from romance 
to melodrama only in the obligatory 
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that the note really originated with 
Dexter. Mr. Evans believes that the 
addendum with the marks may have 
been printed as a broadside; Mr. 
Eames, that it may occur in some van- 
ished edition of the “Pickle,” or have 
been printed on a separate leaf to be 


Book Reviews 


scene of our hero’s hand-to-hand battle 
with an official bully. Of course the 
method of his feat is preposterous: but 
we shouldn’t, for the moment at least, 
be permitted to suspect this....It isa 
pleasure, however second thoughts may 
judge the substance of the tale, to ab- 
sent us from facility awhile in the en- 
joyment of its firm and unabashedly 
literate style. 

An old-fashioned merit of style may 
also be fairly granted to “The Truth 
About Vignolles.” It belongs to the 
school of Kipling rather than of Stev- 
enson. The author, we judge, is still 
a young man, to whom (or to whose 
fancy at least) the world presents it- 
self as a scene of varied color and swift 
action, of dramatic and picturesque 
qualities altogether. The Dedication 
begins: “When I came out of the 
army after five happy years ? eB 
most compromising and revealing ac- 
knowledgment in this day when the zest 
and glamor of war are supposed to 
have been banished forever. Were there 
persons who really enjoyed our inde- 
terminate Armageddon? There were, 
no doubt, many of them—men of the 
order, not of the dingy and applauded 
“Three Soldiers” of the present, but of 
the joyous and irresponsible “Soldiers 
Three” who once held a respectable 
place in fact and fiction. Mr. Kinross 
is an Englishman who has found his 
market chiefly in America. This may 
be referable in part to a certain brisk- 
ness and chattiness of style akin to 
those qualities justly made famous by 
our most popular practitioners of fic- 
tion in the magazines of this pep-lov- 
ing land. We have almost forgotten 
that Kipling set the pace and the model 
for the “American short story” of our 
pride. A kindly fate has already ad- 
vertised him among us as “the O. Henry 
of England!” 

There is, I say, a good deal of Kip- 
ling about the creator of “Vignolles”; 
of his alertness, his laconic aptness, his 
chatty nonchalance of the surface cov- 
ering a real and strong concern for the 
right phrase and the right emphasis. 
“The Truth About Vignolles” is a 
linked series of tales about a central 
person: a popular kind of thing. The 
usual theme or centre of it is either a 
detective, a gentleman of fortune, or 
a crook. Vignolles belongs in a general 
way to the gentleman of fortune cate- 
gory; only the fortune he is after is 
not of the sordid variety. Rather he 
is an adventurer for adventure’s sake, 
a middle-aged Ulysses-D’Artagan to 
whom the war came as a glorious op- 
portunity for one last fling. With his 
medals, South African, Japanese, and 
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inserted in the pamphlet; while Mr. 
Winship also suggests the theory of the 
separate leaf. Possibly this article may 
be seen by somebody who can settle the 
question by producing the vanished edi- 
tion or the missing leaf. 

EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 


European, he had descended to a tea 
and rubber plantation somewhere in 
the far East when Mars rescued him 
from respectability and “success.” If 
the Camel Transport Corps is the best 
service, at his age, he can “make,” it 
at least gives him a look in, and the 
rest may be left to him. The story- 
teller is supposed to be a fellow of the 
corps and more or less a contemporary, 
left behind when Vignolles takes French 
leave, to become a free lance in the 
guise of an Arab or what-not. ... The 
stories are connected only as dealing, 
all, with Vignolles. Several of them 
have to do with earlier experiences of 
that versatile gentleman, and are told 
by him in the first person. The action 
and color of the book are pretty far 
from Main Street or Broadway. The 
truth about Vignolles is not the kind 
of truth Zola dealt with. It is the kind 
of truth that inhabits the “Arabian 
Nights,” and “Don Quixote,” and 
“Monte Cristo,” and “The Man Who 
Would Be King.” “A book of brilliant 
fiction,” the publisher calls it; and this 
is precisely and sufficiently what should 
be said of it. 

Are we really on the verge of a pow- 
erful reaction against the imported 
squalor of the best-trumpted recent 
novels? One publisher does not hesi- 
tate to say so, with a case in point. 
“The Unspeakable Gentleman,” we are 
told, “marks a definite break in the 
flood of realistic fiction of the last few 
years ...a pure romance to be read for 
the sheer joy of reading.” It is, in 
truth, a yarn of the Beaucaire order, in 
an American Setting nominally, but as 
placeless and timeless as such perform- 
ances should be. Our _ unspeakable 
gentleman is a man of mature years, 
at whom we look through the eyes of 
his virtuous and rather intolerant son— 
as with Versilov in the “Raw Youth” 
of Dostoevsky. But here no light of 
irony is thrown about the figure of the 
solemn son: this is romance, and he is 
to be taken seriously or not at all. The 
setting is an American sea-town in the 
first years of the nineteenth century. 
Ten years before the action proper be- 
gins, the father has left America, under 
a cloud, or rather under a direct ac- 
cusation of villainy which he has not 
denied. He passes a decade in various 
adventures and intrigues of a more or 
less shady nature, is involved finally in 
the affairs of a grouv of plotters 
against Napoleon the Emperor, and 
brings back to America a fair and noble 
maiden of France who, because of her 
implication in the Royalist movement, 
is unsafe abroad. He brings also an 
incriminating document for the posses- 
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sion of which the emissaries of Na- 
poleon are hot upon his trail. 

The son has grown up under the care 
of an Uncle Jason who turns out to be, 
in substance, the wicked deacon sacred 
to New England melodrama. He has 
done everything in his power to con- 
vince virtuous Henry of his father’s 
dishonor. And the father, when they 
meet, does all he can to strengthen and 
justify the impression. What it is 
really all about is a matter of which, 
in a book of the kind, reviewers should 
say as little as possible. The main 
question is whether the author has es- 
tablished and maintained the requisite 
tone and atmosphere so that we fol- 
low him in a sort of comfortable wak- 
ing dream through the essentially pre- 
posterous course of his narrative. And 
for those of us who are in a coming-on 
mood, the answer is yes. Those of us 
who are not, had better keep away 
from this sort of entertainment. 

Perhaps it is not right to include 
“Explorers of the Dawn” in such com- 
pany. I am puzzled about the book. 
It made but a mild impression upon 
me, perhaps as one who is pretty thor- 
oughly “fed up” on the humors of the 
nursery. But Mr. Morley’s enthusias- 
tic Foreword made me wonder if I was 
not missing something. The testimony 
of several relatives and friends seems 
to back up Mr. i(Morley’s good opinion, 
and I cheerfully pass it on as probably 
justified. But I may note in self-de- 
fense that the relatives and friends in 
question are all feminine, and that 
Mazo de la Roche is a woman. It is a 
story of three little boys at the “cute” 
age. Mr. Morley does after all let slip 
a sentence which expresses discreetly 
the feeling of a normal male reader: 
“I must admit that it is evident that 
the author of the book was never her- 
self a small boy; sometimes their im- 
perfections are a little too perfect, too 
femininely and romantically conceived, 
to make me feel one of them.” The 
three infants are known as Angel, 
Seraph, and John. Their comedy takes 
the middle-aged reader back to “The 
Heavenly Twins,” and sums up a whole 
school of current commentators on the 
quaint and picturesque aspects of the 
pre-adolescent phase. 


“The Veneerings” is another nonde- 
script book which it is at least not 
profane to mention in connection with 
a group of romances. But it is any- 
thing rather than firm and sinewy 
creation of the fancy. “The Gay-Dom- 
beys” charmed some of us not so much 
because of its alleged sources in Dick- 
ens, and its somewhat labored attempt 
to reproduce or to extend the world of 
Dickens into our own times, as because 
of its character as a book of autobiog- 
raphy and memoirs. The African 
business, and the London business, and 
above all the delightful business of 
Suzanne, Lady Feenix, and her entour- 
age, appeared to do for the latest Vic- 
torianism what Bulwer had done for 
the earliest. “The Veneerings,” alas, 
has most of the faults and few of the 
virtues of the earlier story. It tries 
to present an imaginative continuation 
of “Our Mutual Friend,” or rather to 
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VANDEMARK’S FOLLY 
By Herbert Quick 


Mr. H. W. Boynton in THE INDEPENDENT says: “The history 
in this novel is solidly embedded in the story, as it is in Henry Es- 
mond, The Scarlet Letter or Lorna Doone. The old yarn is here and 
the old glamour about it; it has ease, poise, consistency. But the 
yarn is not all. Enfolding it and enfolded by it, is the body of the 
past, our American past ‘come alive.’ I could almost make the riski- 
est of guesses—that this rich and imaginative narrative may take its 
place among the handful of American classics of its kind.” Eight 
pictures by Wyeth. Price $2.00 


THE INHERITANCE OF JEAN TROUVE 
By Nevil Henshaw 


“A book of charm and truth.”—Literary Digest. “Living people, 
wrought by the magic of sympathy and industry.”—Loutsville Courier- 
Journal. “An epic and an idyl.”—Cleveland Plain Dealer. “Strength, 
beauty and literary distinction.”—Boston Herald. “A masterpiece of 
character painting.”—Brooklyn Eagle. “A novel of style as well as 
story.”—Kansas City Star. “Deliciously told.”—Boston Transcript. 
“Clean, swift moving and picturesque.”—Philadelphia Evening Pub- 


lic Ledger. “A heart-touching story.”—St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 


GOLDIE GREEN 


By Samuel Merwin 


F. P. A. in his “Diary of Our Own 
Samuel Pepys’—New York World— 
says: “So to. bed, and read Samuel 
Merwin’s Goldie Green; the best story 
he hath done, I think, and the char- 
acter P. Heigham Green, a weak 
futilitarian, a great creation.” 


“Mr. Merwin has given us the psycho- 
logical evolution of Goldie against a 
background of Main Street with re- 
markable feeling and brilliant tech- 
nique. The book has a strong emo- 
tional appeal.”—-A Hamilton Gibbs in 
Philadelphia Public Ledger. 
Price $2.00 


Price $2.00 


THE PRAIRIE CHILD 
By Arthur Stringer 


“This is the diary of a complex prod- 
uct of civilization, who became, with 
all the passion of her intense nature, 
a part of the prairie.”—Boston Herald. 


“Mr. Stringer has taken the elements 
of a domestic tragedy which Ibsen 
would have made gruesome and Bal- 
zac would have made sordid and has 
veiled them so skillfuly under a web 
of whimsicality that their essential 
ugliness escapes you and the leaves of 
his book seem swept with the fresh- 
ness of the prairie.”.—New York 


Times. 
Price $2.00 








THE RISING TEMPER OF THE EAST 
By Frazier Hunt 


“This is a real book for thinking readers seeking light across the 
Eastern and Western sea.”—San Francisco Bulletin. “A cluster of 
wonderful stories with much to attract the thoughtful.”—Boston 
Transcript. “One of the most fascinating and stimulating books 
about people appearing in this decade.”—St. Louis Times. “It is one 
of the best books of its kind published in recent years.”—The Chinese 
Students’ Monthly. Price $2.50 


WHY EUROPE LEAVES HOME 
By Kenneth L. Roberts 


“A book every American should read. It will make you laugh and 
it will make you think. Surely a rare combination.”—Kansas City 
Journal. “A powerful document that the sentimentalists of our 
country would do well to read, and having read, to heed.”—Boston 
Transcript. “A most stimulating book.”—Fanny Butcher in the Chi- 
cago Tribune. “This vigorous volume hits at the heart of a national 
problem so big and menacing that no American citizen or statesman 
dare ignore its message.”—American Consular Bulletin. Price $3.00 
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The Lotus Library 


OF MODERN EUROPEAN 
MASTERPIECES 





Translations of the greatest French, 
German, Russian, Italian and Turkish 
novels, not elsewhere obtainable in 
English. 


Balzac’s Tragedy of a Genius, 41. 

Daudet’s Sapho, 19; Popinjay, 29; 
Passion of the South, 35, etc. 

De Maupassant’s 4 Woman’s Soul, 9. 

De Musset’s He and She, 27, etc. 
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Flaubert’s Madame Bovary, 1; Sen- 
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France’s Thais, 6. 
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Gautier’s Captain Fracasse, 28, etc. 

Loti’s Romance of a Spahi, 44. 

Tolstoy’s Sebastopol, 33 and The Kreut- 
ser Sonata, 45. 

Zola’s Drink, 8. 


A_few of the many authors and mas- 
terpieces obtainable in the Lotus Li- 
brary. Send for catalog. 


_ In un:form, flexible leatheroid bind- 
ing, 100 to 200 pages. Can be car- 
ried in small space. Each title $1.50. 
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worth while reading.” A good reso- 
lution that is often made and fre- 
quently broken. Do some worth while 
recding this summer. In this series of 
230 pocket-size classics is a variety to 
to suit every taste. The price is re- 
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Oxford University Press. 
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follow the characters in later years, 
“to consider how they might have de- 
veloped, what pursuits they would have 
followed, with what results.” The ac- 
tion of “Our Mutual Friend,” says the 
later chronicler, runs from 1860 to 
1864, and is therefore the most modern 
of the Dickens stories. Sir Harry 
Johnston’s own childhood goes back to 
this period. He is only a generation 
younger than the Harmons and the 
Podsnaps of “Our Mutual Friend.” 
Melvin or Mervyn Veneering, in some 
mild sense the hero, or at least the 
leading juvenile, of the present narra- 
tive, is four years younger than he. 
Well, what happens is that we have 
a great mustering and maneuvering of 
these gentry, or their ghosts—Harmons 
and Podsnaps, Lammles and Veneer- 
ings and Twemlows and the rest. If 
the piling up of data about them could 
make them real, they would step out 
of these pages. Sir Harry’s fancy 
deals actively and tirelessly with minu- 
tiae. He has the amazing and ingen- 
uous interest of the Briton in the last 
shilling of each of his person’s assets 
and income. He loves to describe places 
and things. His descriptions of things 
to eat and drink ought to be expur- 
gated for American consumption. The 
pearl of them all, perhaps, is his note 
on Sir John Harmon’s luncheon to his 
partners on his retirement from the 
active concerns of Harmon, Veneering 
and Company: “They had oysters from 
Colchester, brown bread-and-butter and 
a glass of Chablis; soles, quite excep- 
tional soles a l’Impératrice Eugénie, 
served with a glass of unbrandied 
sherry, specially imported; rump-steak 
a la financiére (quite small pieces, but 
delicious), accompanied by liver and 
chip potatoes; then roast peacock, from 
Chacely, a male bird of the second year 
(peacocks are not full grown till they 
are four years old) stuffed with Dean 
Forest chestnuts. (To those who know 
I need hardly say that just as the pea- 
cock surpasses al] other game birds in 
coloration, so in flavor and flesh it is 
the last word.) After this, glasses of 
mild punch were handed round. Then 
there came rose-cream ices. The fla- 
voring candied rose petals were from 
the attar-producing variety, and like 
the cream (from Jersey cows) came 
from Chacely. Lastly there were blood 
oranges—an early consignment from 
Tunis—Mocha coffee, and green Char- 
treuse. The servants withdrew. The 
diners smoked Russian cigarettes. 
Anything so gross as a cigar would 
have shattered the harmony.” A gen- 
teel sufficiency, indeed! To such com- 
forts has Bella Wilfer’s honest John 
Harmon proceeded, under Sir Harry 
Johnston’s fostering hand. . . . To say 
truth, there is little but description and 
detail to be enjoyed in these pages. 
The people are not Dickens’s people, 
and the action is the extreme of jog- 
trot. One must be an ardent and a 





patient explorer into the world of yes- 
terday to read the book through with- 
out skipping, or at least yawning. 

H. W. BoyNToN 
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An Extraordinary Career 


FroM PRIVATE TO FIELD-MARSHAL. By 
Sir William Robertson, Bart. Il- 
lustrated. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 


VERY profession cherishes its clas- 
sic examples of remarkable pro- 
motion, and the soldier’s calling is 
not likely in all its history to find a 
better example than the rise of the poor 
boy, William Robertson, from private of 
lancers in 1877 to Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff in 1917. It was a rise in 
which favoritism played no part and 
luck very little. Robertson worked in- 
defatigably. As a private he made him- 


self an expert in signalling and ac-. 


quired at odd moments the general ed- 
ucation that was to qualify him as an 
officer. It took eleven years to get his 
lieutenancy. Two commanding officers 
encouraged him to take the then un- 
usual risk. Indeed, this autobiography 
shows that there was plenty of kind- 


ness and perceptiveness among the offi-, 


cers of the old army. 

The means for playing a subaltern’s 
part in England being lacking, Lieu- 
tenant Robertson sought transfer to 
India. There within seven years he 
had mastered six native languages, 
made himself indispensable as an in- 
telligence officer, taken an honorable 
part in the Chitral expedition, attained 
his captaincy, in 1893, and a D. S. O. 
in 1895. 

From this time, problems of organi- 
zation and instruction became the young 
officer’s main concern. He attended the 
staff college, learned French, studied 
the battlefields of the Franco-Prussian 
War. On graduation he was assigned 
to the Intelligence Staff of the War 
Office. During the Boer War he per- 
formed similar duties for General 
Headquarters, emerging as a lieuten- 
ant-colonel. Being in touch with opera- 
tions, he noted the defective system of 
orders. Lord Roberts rarely gave or 
even confirmed in writing the most im- 
portant battle orders, with' the result 
of frequent misunderstandings. Few 
of the high commanders realized the 
conditions for handling numbers, few 
indeed had been responsible in action 
for more than a regiment. 

In 1904 came promotion tn a colonelcy 
and assignment to Chief of the Inielli- 
gence Section at the War Office. All ac- 
tivities were rendered vague because 
there was no policy, no preferred field 
for research, no intuition of the possible 
foe. But in this period Colonel Robert- 
son visited the Balkans, Germany, and 
Belgium, aided to form the Expedition- 
ary Force, and arrived at tentative un- 
derstandings with the Belgian General 
Staff. 

With promotion to a brigadier-gen- 
eralship came brief service in the Gen- 
eral Staff at Aldershot, and soon an 
appointment as Commandant of the 
Staff College. He had already trans- 
lated the German regulations for heavy 
field artillery; he did much to abate the 
spectacular artificiality of maneuvres; 
he became closely acquainted with 
most of the future army leaders of the 
Great War. 
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THE STORY OF MANKIND 


By HENDRIK VAN LOON 


is undoubtedly the most-talked-of book of the 


year. 


Many folks think it is the most fascinating, too 
—and everybody agrees that it is the most 


profitable book that 


should) read this summer. 


40,000 copies, at $5.00 a copy, have been 
sold thus far. Have you purchased yours yet? 
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TRAVELERS’ CHEQUES 


In Dollars or Pounds Sterling 
SAFETY - LIQUIDITY - CONVENIENCE 


Holders enjoy all the inestimable advan- 
tages inherent in our network of 150 offices 
and our world-wide banking connections 
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MEMORIAL and HONOR ROLL TABLETS 
Jno. Williams, Inc. 


(Dept. 24) 556 W. 27th St., New York City 





DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


131st Dividend 


The regular quarterly dividend of Two Dollars 
and twenty-five cents per share will be paid on 
Saturday, July 15th, 1922, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on Tuesday, June 


20, 1922 
H. BLAIR-SMITH, Treasurer. 








PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 
COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND No. 26 


The regular quarterly dividend of $1.25 per 
share upon the Common Capital Stock of this 
Company, will be paid on July 15, 1922, to share- 
holders of record at close of business June 30, 
1922. The transfer books will not be closed and 
checks will be mailed from the office of the 
company in time to reach stockholders on the 
date they are payable. 

A. F. HOCKENBEAMER, 
Vice-President and Treasurer. 


San Francisco California. 


& MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 

A Quarterly Dividend of 2% ($1.00 per share) 
on the PRE FERRED Stock of this Company will 
be paid July 15, 1922 

Dividend of 7 ($1.00 per share) on the 
COMMON Stock of this Company for the quarter 
ending June 30, 1922, will be paid July 31, 1922 

Both Dividends are payable to Stockholde rs of 
record as of June 30, 1922. 

H. F, BAETZ, Treasurer. 
New York, June 21, 1922, 
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In 1913, now a major general, he was 
again transferred to the War Office as 
Director of Military Training, but be- 
fore he was able to test his proposed re- 
forms, in the summer of 1914, the Great 
War was on and he himself named 
quartermaster-general of the Expedi- 
tionary Force. Here he achieved the 
task of moving the base of supplies 
from Amiens to S. Nazaire while main- 
taining the supplies at the front. The 
extraordinary administrative capacity 
shown in this emergency caused Gen- 
eral Robertson’s appointment as Chief 
of Staff of the Expeditionary Force in 
1915, and later, at the end of 1916, as 
Chief of the Imperial General Staff 
with a general’s rank. In this capacity 
he worked for conscription and against 
wasteful operations in the East. 

So far we have to do with an un- 
broken military success, won by hard- 
est work and related with modest brev- 
ity and simplicity. The record is good 
for a soldier or a layman to read, for 
it shows that even under untoward 
conditions ‘of army organization the 
road is after all open to exceptional 
talent. 

General Robertson resigned as Chief 
of the Imperial Staff early in 1918, 
when it was proposed to place on Foch’s 
Committee of Reserves an English rep- 
resentative not answerable to the Im- 
perial Staff. Evidently General Rob- 
ertson was right, and his criticism of 
an independent command for the Allied 
reserves also seems sound. But his 
attitude, which was also Sir Douglas 
Haig’s, in silently assenting to a plan 
which was to be ignored in practice, 
hardly seems handsome. Perhaps Gen- 
eral Robertson, who declares that a 
fifth of his time as Chief of Staff was 
ordinarily given to considering and 
quashing entirely impractical military 
proposals from his civil superiors, was 
a bit worn down by 1918 and ready to 
go. He was still to command the home 
forces of England, her army of occu- 
pation on the Rhine, to become Field- 
Marshal and Baronet, but this was in 
a measure anti-climax. 

The amazing thing about this auto- 
biography by the creator of British 
strategy for most of the war is that 
there is next to no account of strategy, 
and, beyond a rigid advocacy of the 
Western idea, even no interest in stra- 
tegics. One does not learn why the 
great British battles of 1916 and 1918 
were fought—whether for local aims 
or in connection with French opera- 
tions. Evidently the Field-Marshal 
firmly believes that to explain opera- 
tions is a ticklish business while your 
civil chiefs survive. The reader will 
be prone to guess that there was, save 
the heroic “sideshows” in the Levant, 
no British strategy, but merely a grim 
determination to wear down the Ger- 
mans tactically in the West. 

With Sir William Robertson’s sug- 
gestion that ministers, and especially 
war ministers, should have a modicum 
of knowledge of military history, all 
will agree. 

On the whole, this personal narra- 
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tive, while most interesting in itself, 
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remains an autobiography. Whether 
from discretion or other reason, Field- 
Marshal Robertson is singularly suc- 
cessful in hiding his strategic light un- 
der a bushel. Without the proof of this 
book, it would be simply incredible that 
one who had so much power, ex- 
perience, and information could throw 
so little new light on British operations 
during the Great War. 
FRANK JEWETT MATHER, JR. 


An Apology for Boswell 
YounG BOSWELL: CHAPTERS ON JAMES 
BOSWELL, THE BIOGRAPHER, BASED 
LARGELY ON NEW MATERIAL. By 
Chauncey Brewster Tinker. Boston: 
The Atlantic Monthly Press. 
R. TINKER, known as a well- 
equipped Johnsonian, has under- 
taken to do two things. In the first 
place he has proposed to make an en- 
taining book about the biographer of 
Johnson. Secondly, he has aimed to 
prove that the writer of the greatest 
biography in the English, perhaps in 
any, language did not accomplish this 
by virtue of being a mere toady and 
simpleton, but by native genius. In the 
first of these tasks we may say in few 
words that Mr. Tinker has been emi- 
nently successful. If he had in mind 
the Byronic maxim, “I won’t be tedious 
and I will be read,” he has made the 
boast good. There is not a dull page 
from cover to cover. This is partly 
owing to the large amount of new ma- 
terial which he has drawn from Mr. 
R. B. Adams’s marvelous collection of 
Johnsoniana and from other sources. 
But still more his success must be at- 
tributed to his own fine sense of liter- 
ary values, his flair for what is at once 
characteristic and amusing, his judi- 
cious comments on the foibles and gen- 
erosities of human nature, with both of 
which qualities his hero was abundantly 
endowed. Only occasionally, very rarely 
indeed, does his manifest determination 
to be entertaining betray him into the 
cheaper kind of sprightliness, which is 
the pit digged for the unwary scholar 
who runs from pedantry. 

In the second of his intentions Mr. 
Tinker has, perhaps, not come off quite 
so victoriously. Everyone is familiar 
with Macaulay’s famous portrait of 
Boswell as “a coxcomb, and a bore, 
weak, vain, pushing, curious, garrul- 
ous,” as a man with “no wit, no humor, 
no eloquence.” It used to be fashion- 
able to ask how a mere fool and bore 
could have written one of the wisest 
and most interesting books in the world; 
and if that paradox, in its crudest, Ma- 
caulayesque form, has been exploded 
for some time, it has still remained a 
problem to explain how this same 
Scotch laird, so weak and so unwise as 
he certainly appears in some aspects 
of his own life, was the father of the 
triumphantly magnificent Life. In part 
Mr. Tinker has solved this problem. He 
recognizes Boswell’s vanity, his moral 
looseness, his restlessness. But he 


brings out more clearly than had been 
done before the strength of purpose 
that ran through and under the man’s 
weakness, the genuine admiration for 
things true and noble that accompanied 
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1,820,000 Telephones Moved 


In the telephone business 
every day is “‘moving day.” 
Telephone subscribers are prob- 
ably the most stable and perma- 
nent portion of our population; 
yet during the past year one 
telephone out of every seven in 
the Bell System was moved from 
one place of residence or busi- 
ness to another at some time dur- 
ing the year. 


The amount of material and 
labor, and the extent of plant 
changes involved in “‘station 
movement”’ are indicated by the 
fact that this item of service cost 
the Bell System more than 
$15,000,000 in 1921. 


To most people, the connect- 
ing or disconnecting of a tele- 
phone seems a simple operation 
of installing or removing the 
instrument. As a r..atter of fact, 


in every case it necessitates 
changes in the cables and wires 
overhead or underground. It 
also necessitates changes in cen- 
tral office wires and switchboard 
connections; in subscribers’ 
accounts and directory listings; 
and frequently requires new 
“drop” lines from open wires or 
cables. 


The problems of station move- 
ment are among the large prob- 
lems of the telephone service. 
Because of the double operation 
of disconnecting and re-connect- 
ing, the work involved is often 
twice as great as in the case of 
new subscribers. With nearly 
2,000,000 changes a year, it is 
only by the most expert manage- 
ment of plant facilities that Bell 
service is enabled to follow the 
subscriber wherever he goes. 
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his vanity. Above all he shows that 
the Life of Johnson was no accident, 
but that from early youth Boswell was 
training himself for his great task by 
braving any difficulties in the pursuit 
of famous personages (and that in no 
mean spirit of sycophancy), by his per- 
sistence in taking notes, by his adapt- 
ability to all sorts of conditions, his 
penetrating glance into human nature 
which enabled him to bring to the sur- 
face what was most characteristic in 
each man he met. If one wishes to see 
these traits exemplified, one need only 
read Boswell’s correspondence with and 
about two such divergent creatures as 
Rousseau and John Wilkes. There 
is undoubtedly something resembling 
genius in all this, and it goes far to 
explain the notable qualities of the Life. 
But does it explain all? Mr. Tinker 
would seem to think so; we are not 
entirely convinced. 

Boswell at different times had in 
mind to write, and actually gathered 
material for writing, various other 
biographical works besides the one 
which has given him immortality. In 
some degree he even carried out such 
a project in regard to the Sicilian 


Paoli. No doubt he would have suc-. 


ceeded respectably in any of those 
plans; but it seems to us perfectly 
clear also from the evidence that his 
success would have been respectable 
and no more. His notes and his com- 
pleted work on Sicily display marked 
talent and indicate his natural disposi- 
tion and training for minute por- 
traiture; but of downright genius, of 
greatness of conception, they show 
nothing, or only hints. The simple truth 
is that in his one masterly achieve- 
ment Boswell in a .neasure merely held 
the pen, while Johnson himself is the 
true father and begetter of the Life. 
It is not only that the interest is mainly 
due to the character and words of the 
man who is so diligently boswellized. 
If the recorder had merely transcribed 
with patience and literary adroitness 
the doings and sayings of Johnson, we 
should have had a good, even a mem- 
orable, book, but not the supreme work 
of genius we do actually possess. There 
is more here than literary cleverness. 
There is the unique psychological phe- 
nomenon—unique unless something like 
it occurred in the case of Socrates and 
Plato—that in some mysterious manner 
the genius and personality of Johnson 
were transfused into the very soul of 
the recorder. The biography is not a 
conjunction of great things reportea 
faithfully with the comments and 
framework of a mediocre mind. There 
is. one spirit infused throughout the 
whole, and that spirit is more Johnson’s 
than Boswell’s. This, we take it, is a 
mystery which can be felt and stated, 
but which defies the scalpel of critical 
ingenuity. Mr. Tinker has, we think, 
brought this fact into clearer light by 
his accumulation of documents and by 
his analysis of Boswell’s traits and 
talents; but we doubt if this was quite 
the intention of his apology for the man 
whom Macaulay defamed. 
PAUL ELMER MORE 














